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TRIAL BY WAGER OF BATTLE. 
(See 6 8, xi, 144, 252, 374, 462; xii. 52.) 

Some time ago I ventured to draw attention to 
the practice of judicial combat in England, and 
several contributors have since thrown light on the 
subject; but there is more than one question re- 
lating to it which still requires working out, and I 
think that the following supplementary note may 
be of interest and elicit further information. 

The judicial combat was introduced into Eng- 
land by William the Conqueror, and in the reign 
of Henry II. it appears to have been frequently 
resorted to, the Pipe Rolls of his time being full of 
references to it. us ‘‘ Baldew’ filius Ger’ debet 
e mark pro duello” is an example of a form of entry 
often found, and the following is another reference 
of the same year, 5 Hen. II. :— 

“Tundonia et Middelsexa.— Et in conductu pro- 

batorum regis at Saresb’ Jiiis, et iiiid, Et in conductu 
Rad’ Shirloc vis. et viiid. Et pro apparatu ejusdem Rad’ 
et socii ejus ad duellum xvis. et iiiid. (debet).”—Publica- 
tions of the Pipe Roll Society, vol. i. p. 2: 
A number of instances of fines for recreancy are 
given in Madox, ‘History of the Exchequer’ | 
(1769, vol. i. p. 549), dating from 12 Hen. II. to 
7 Hen. III. 


In 4 Hen. II. a certain y man was amerced 


a mark for refusing duel, and in 31 Hen. II. Ivo, 
amerced for withdrawing 


husband of Emme, was 


from duel on the day he was to fight (Madox, 


i. 550). 

In 5 Stephen Robert FitzGerard was fined two 
ounces of gold that he might recover his land by 
duel (ib., p. 426), and Matthew de Vernun one 
hundred modii of wine for the concord of a duel 
for his brother (ib., p. 470). 

An instance of an appeal in 1 John is recorded 
in the ‘ Rotuli Curie Regis,’ edited by Sir F. Pal- 
grave (1835, vol. ii. p. 172, and introduction, vii). 
It occurred in Ireland. There were four appellees, 
one of whom claimed exemption from duel on the 
ground that he was maimed, his leg being broken. 
Knights were sent to inspect, and attested to the 
fact ; he was, therefore, ordered to defend himself 
by the fire ordeal, and the others by duel. 

The judicial duel appears to have been fairly 
common in the time of Hen. III. One instance 
has already been alluded to in ‘N. & Q.’ (6 §. xi. 
145), and several references to duels are to be 
found in the ‘ Pleas of the Crown for the Count 
of Gloucester of 5 Hen. III.,’ edited by F. W. 
Maitland (London, 1884). In one case, No. 87, one 
George appealed Thomas as principal and Estmar 
as accessory for assault. George and Thomas fought 
at Hereford,and Thomas was vanquished, blinded, 
and mutilated. George again fought victoriously 
at Worcester, probably against Estmar. 

Madox gives another instance of a duel which 
he believes to have taken place in this reign. The 
account is written on a small membrane which 
contains several appeals :— 

‘* Walter Blomeberme appealed Hamon le Stare of rob- 

bery, alledging that they were together at Winchester, 
and there stole clothes and other goods, whereof Hamon 
had for his share two coata, to wit, one of Irish cloth, 
and the other a party-coat of cloth of Abendon and 
burell of London; and that he (the said Walter) was 
in fellowship with the said Hamon in the said robbery, 
he offereth to prove by his body, as the Court shall 
award. Hamon came and denied the whole, and saith, 
that he will defend himself by his body, Whereupon it 
was awarded that there should be a duel between them. 
A duel was struck, and Hamon being vanquished in the 
combat was adjudged to be hanged. It was found that 
Hamon had no chattels to forfeit to the king.” 
At the top of the membrane there are figures of the 
duel and of Hamon le Stare suspended to a gallows. 
The combatants are armed with long-handled ham- 
mer-like axes and large oblong curved shields with a 
circular bossin the middle. The gallows is formed of a 
cross bar resting on two forked uprights” (‘History 
of the Exchequer,’ vol. i. p. 550). 

Mr. F. W. Maitland remarks that it seems to 
have ye to to use 
the ap) of robbery for the purpose of tryi 
title to land, and he also thinks’ that in 1991 the 
appellee had not the right to decline the duel and 
put himself on his country, though there were de- 
fences which could be established by inquest, but 
they had to be specially pleaded, and unless the 
facts so pleaded showed somejwell-known defence, 
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such as alibi, the a was constrained to fight 
(‘Pleas of the Crown for Gloucester, 5 Hen. III.,’ 
p. xxxvii, and note 71, p. 140). 

I have not been able to find an instance of a 
judicial duel more recent than that in 1446 de- 
scribed in my former note. Appeals, says Mr. 
Justice Stephen, remained the usual way of prose- 
cuting murder till the end of the fifteenth century 
(‘ Hist. of Crim. Law,’ i. 248), and there are 
several instances of appeals in later times ; but 
often no duel took place, for various reasons, such 
as the fact that one of the parties was a female, or 
an infant, or unable to fight, or from the appellee 
choosing to be tried by the country instead of by 
battle, or from the appellant withdrawing from 
combat. 

The following are the more important instances 
of appeal in recent times. In none of them does 
any duel appear to have taken place :— 

2 &3 Philip and . Reade v, Roc’ "8 

29 & 30 Eliz, Scavage v. Freeman (Croke ‘ Eliz.,’ 69). 
oe James I. Elizabeth Bradley v. Banks (Croke, 

ames,’ 253). 

7 Charles t Lord Rea and David Ramsay (‘State 
Pi Mary Pigot and Eliz, Lewi 

aries i. v. win 
(Croke, ‘ Charles,’ - 

35 & 36 Charles II, Siddens v. Johnson (2 Shower’s 

"Abo, Honey Stout (infan 8 Co 8 
Hen it) v. 
Trials,’ xiii. 1190 

1730. Castell Bambridge and Corbet 
(Strange’s ‘ Reports,’ 854). 
oun Bigby Teidew) v. Kennedy (Burrow’s ‘ Reports,’ 


1771, Smith v. Taylor (Burrow’s ‘ Reports,’ 2793). 
1815. Clancy's case at the Mullingar Assizes (‘ N. & Q.,’ 
8. ii, 241), 
‘. ios). Ashford v, Thornton (Barn and Ald., ‘ Reports,’ 


Horace W. Monckton. 
1, Hare Court, Temple, E.C. 


A FEW PARTICULARS OF OLD SOUTHWARK. 

The substance of the following communication 
‘was delivered, in October last, in the form of a 
lecture, before the Leland Club. 

Let it be fully understood that time and the 
railways have left nothing to be seen of any anti- 
quity ; nearly everything has been swept away, or 

ged, say by reproductions, such as our hand- 
some Lady Chapel, perhaps the only colourable 
exception above ground. Were I ever so able I 
could show nothing, and should be a guide to no- 
where. What I see of old Southwark is in my 
mind’s eye only ; but, from long fondly dwelling on 
the old place and its history, that which I see in my 
mind’s eye is, I believe, fairly exact, and will serve 
for pleasant thought to any one so inclined. I 
make no apology for thinking and discoursing 
of old things, my pleasure is greatly enhanced in 
finding so many 


am fond of a motto, if it be only ; take there- 
fore what wise Dean Stanley Zo “ With our 
minds fixed on the future, our lives busy in the 
present, may God preserve to us our hold on the 
t.” As to our present object, I will do my best, 

ut you must be content to see with my eyes. 

Let us commence a walk from the beautifal 
Gothic chapels in the bridge into Southwark. The 
borough is reputed to be a somewhat dirty suburb 
of London, in which chiefly poor people live, and 
in which many foul and disagreeable trades are 
carried on. It was not always so. In the early 
times, and for three or four hundred years after, 
dukes, earls, knights, bishops, abbots, and great 
ministers of state had their substantial and even 
beautifully built homes in Southwark—inns they 
were mostly called ; some score at least might be 
named. In those times sweating sickness and 
plague achieved a far higher mortality than the 
air, water, drainage, and overcrowding of our time 
have ever done. The per contra consideration for 
us moderns in that we have lost all our nobles, so 
called, lay and ecclesiastical, is that if we get our 
living by hard work rather than by diplomatic or 
predatory work, as most of the great folk to whom 
I have referred did, it involves this fact, that some 
220,000 people at least live and work where only 
some ten or twenty thousands did before. 

Our starting point is the once large cumbrous 
arch and pier, the ninth from the City end of the 
bridge, in which were two chapels of about the 
twelfth century style, dedicated to St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, of elegant proportious and architec- 
ture, and decorated with stained glass windows; 
they were easy of access by road, and, so far as the 
stream would allow, by river. The wardens boasted 
of precious possessions, and handed them on from 
warden to warden year by year,—books, precious 
metals, gems, and among the rest a piece of the 
true cross, as they said. 

The bridge down to 1757 had houses upon it, in 
which, among other trades, those that supplied 
hawkers with chap-books and all sorts of petty 
articles were common, “vendors of small wares 
and needle makers.” Some of Bunyan’s, Cocker’s, 
Baxter’s, and other books found their way, as from 
an older tract society, all over the country. Some 
of these books, with the announcement “Sold 
on London Bridge,” still well thought of by the 
curious, are found commonly enough in libraries. 
Coming along we look up and see over the bridge 
gate, looking as it were on Southwark, heads of 
martyrs or of traitors, of the best as of the worst of 
mankind, a dozen or twenty heads at a time. They 
are shown in most of the old London pictorial 
maps; we know the names and the history of many 
of them. They were then as cruel and as profuse 
in executions as now we may be said to be 
gr yin alive, as we do, some few 

worst most brutal of mankind, 


others taking a like interest. of the 
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to the grievous wrong of the community, From 
this gateway in 1588 flags taken from the 
Spanish Armada, first displayed at St. Paul’s, were 
held forth before the delighted crowd assembled at 
Southwark Fair, in the High Street known as 
Long Southwark and St. Margaret’s Hill. 

At the Southwark west corner of the bridge 
were corn mills, turned by the rush of water 
through the proximate arches. Even in my time 
there were large water-wheels, by which the supply 
was partly forced into Southwark through pipes 
formed out of trunks of trees fitted into each other. 
Living in the midst of a field some seven minutes 
from the bridge, I remember collecting a tumbler 
of brown opaque water with a sediment of a third 
of an inch or more ; but then it was merely brown 
earth, and not sewage, and se far it was less 
injurious. 

The Southwark end of the bridge was in St. 
Olave’s parish, and the inhabitants were rated 
accordingly, certainly up to 1735. By the mills 
and by the gate was the celebrated ‘‘ Bear at the 
Bridgefoot,” well hnown in 1319 for its wine de- 
livered in handled mugs of silver and wood, and 
since that visited by many a noted personage. We 
are now passing from the bridge into Southwark. 
Here were stulpes, famous in the varying fortunes 
of Cade on the bridge, when in the conflict he and 
his people advanced now on the bridge toward the 
City, and now were driven back “to the stulpes 
in Southwark.” These stulpes would be stone 
posts, much as you see now more elegantly worked 
out at the west front of St. Paul’s Cathedral. One 
of the Chaucers, Richard, buried in 1320 at St. 
Thomas’s, had property by the London Bridge 
stulpes. City people took toll of tenements “ from 
the great gate to the stulpes” in 1287. We will 
go on slowly, remarking as we go, just as if all the 
places were in existence now. On my left is St. 
Olave’s, shortened to St. Oley, or Tooley Street ; on 
my right Pepper Alley and St. Mary Overy Church 
and Priory, to both of which I will return from St. 
We are close wonderful 

t somewhat imaginary t or subway leading 
from the “‘ White Horse "to the inn of the Prior 
of Lewes, It is represented as “an underground 

age hewn out of the solid rock, 196 yards long, 

ing to a circular apartment of some extent. 
Along the passage, on both sides, are niches six feet 
apart, with Popish saints habited in their religious 
habiliments, with crucifixes, beads, &c.” The only 
ground we have for this remarkable story is that 
we really had a subway of great length, extending 
from the “ White Horse” as far as the inn referred 
to, which might, perhaps, have been used in old 
times by the priors of St. Mary Overy and of Lewes 
and their ne for ready access to each other's 
houses, The fact is, crypts architecturally built 
under inns and large houses were common in 


Southwark. Their existence gave rise, no doubt, 


to imaginative stories; indeed such ways must 
have been used in times of difficulty and outrage 
for escape or concealment. 

Next to the “White Horse” is the “ Boar's 
Head” tavern, like its namesake in Eastcheap, asso- 
ciated with the name of Falstaff or Fastolfe. This 
“Boar’s Head,” however, belonged to Sir John, 
and, with much also of his property in Southwark 
and elsewhere, passed through his executor, Bishop 
Waynflete, to the founding Masisien College, Ox- 
ford. As plays were performed at the City “ Boar’s 
Head,” it is likely—indeed certain, although we 
have no actual record of it—that plays were also 
performed here or at neighbouring inns in the 
Borough. Some such performance (one of many, no 
doubt,) we know did take place. It was in deri- 
sion of some grand obsequies proposed by Bish 
Stephen Gardiner at St. Mary Overies for 
departed master Henry VIII, to see, as the 
comedians of the Bankside derisively said, 
whether they in —_ or he in earnest would 
draw the most people. 

Sir John Fastolfe was a rich noble of South- 
wark, and had his inn or palace in Stoney Lane, St, 
Olave’s. W. 

(To be continued.) 


THE BROWNE FAMILY OF STAMFORD, CO. 
LINCOLN, AND TOLETHORPE, RUTLAND. 
Blore, at p. 93 of the only published part of the 

* History of the County of Rutland,’ gives a pedi- 

gree of the family somewhat inaccurate, and in 

order to correct and amend it I beg to append the 
following notes, taken from our municipal records, 
wills in P. C. C., and MS. in Record Office, 
although it must be borne in mind that the ad- 
vantages now offered to modern genealogists and 
antiquaries were not to be found in the first decade 
of the present century when Blore wrote his his- 
tory, a work I should like to see completed. 
Christopher Browne, of Staunford, at the sessions 

held “die Jovis post festo Concep. B. V. M.,” 

freely admitted to ‘‘ skott and lot,” or freedom, 

then and until the passing of the Municipal 

Reform Act the first step in the ladder of civic 

preferment. He was “natus fuit,” or born in 

the borough, and elected a member of the first 
twelve (or aldermanic company) “‘ die lune in festo 

Sci. Jer.,” 22 Edw. IV. (1471), M.P., with David 

Malpas,* “die lune in festo Sci. Simon et Jude,” 

4 Hen. VII., and again with William Elmes, 

“(leges) die Mercurii in festo St. Jer.,” for the 

parliament that was to meet at Westminster in 

“Crasto Sci. Edw. de Confes.,” 11 Hen. VII. 


* David Malpas, arm,, admitted to freedom March 13, 
23 Edw. IV., name appears as a member of the first 
twelve ‘die Martis in festo Sci, Jer.,” 10 Hen. VIL., and 
last time, “die lune,” i, ¢, Oct. 26,11 Hen, VII. The 
name has a Cheshire “ ring ” about it, 
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(1495/6), and alderman (or chief magistrate) for the 
years 1481-2, 1490-1, and 1502-3, the last time, 
says the minute-book (lettered A), elected “ die 
veneris post festo Sci. Jer. tunc habitans in mano’ 
de Tolthorpp,” by permission of the Lady Margaret 
mother of the king), Countess of Richmond and 
by, and sworn into office Oct. 25, 1502, before 
——, deputy for John Hussey,* “Senescalli. de 
Manerii in Castro Stanfordia.” Browne’s first 
wife, Grace, daughter and coheiress of John Pinch- 
becke, of Lincolnshire, Esq., endowed 20 Edw. IV., 
and his second a Bedingfield of Norfolk. His will, 
made in 1516, proved in P. C. O. in Feb., 1518/9, 
and appointed William — (founder of our 
Grammar School) overseer. By first wife Chris- 
topher was father to Francis Browne of Tolethorpe, 
Esq. (married Margaret, daughter of Robert Mat- 
thew, of Bradden, co. Northampton, Esq., says 
Blore), M.P. with David Cecil for the borough 
1 Hen. VIII., who, by will dated 1 March, 32 
Hen. VIII. (1540/1), and proved in P. O. C. 
May 16, 1542, bequeathed, ¢.a., as follows :— 
“Item to every household under the valor of xls. in 
Gtle Caseton (Casterton), Brygast, Ryall, Belmesethropp, 
and Stampfford, iiijd. Item to Beatrys my Dame ten 
de yearly rent out of my lands in Tolethorpe and 
Fitle Casi'ton in the steade of her Joynter and dower of 
all my lands during her lyfe, and nothing ells, and that 
more for honesty than for her desuryng [deserts?]. I 
give xxs. each to my brothers Robert and Edmundf and 
my sister Anne, and further direct that my land in 
Calais, one Foster's farm in Stamford, and the capper's 
house in St. Mary’s parish and a close in St. George’s 


* John Hussey, a knight, 4 Hen. VIIL, summoned 
as a baron to the parliament which commenced at the 
Preaching Friars, London, Nov. 3, 21 Hen. VIII., but 
in Oct., 28 Hen, VIII., being concerned in an insurrec- 
tion of the people of this county to resist a subsidy then 
imposed, he suffered death at Lincoln in June following, 
after being in concealment for some months, and his 
estates, as a matter of course, confiscated by the Crown. 
His children were restored in blood by Parliament 
5 Eliz., but without restitution of the title or estate, The 
last time his name occurs in the municipal records as 
steward is under the date 13 Nov., 28 Hen, VIII., when 
John Gedney, glover, took the customary oaths before 
him as alderman. A William Hussey, tailor, paid 6s. 8d., 
took up his freedom 10 Nov., 2 & 3 Philip and Mary, 
but whether of the same family I am unable to say, 
although at this time the social status of tailors was 
more “ gentle ” than now, 

+ Edmund Browne, gent., as free born, was freely 
admitted to the freedom of this borough, “die lune 
post festo Epiph.,” 1 Hen. VIII., alderman, or chief 
> 7 for the year 1524/5. He married Johanna, 
or Joane, daughter of David Cecil, Esq., by his second 
wife Johanna, or Joane, widow of Edward Villiers, of 
Flore, co Northampton, —_ daughter and heiress of 
Thomas alias Ros, Dowsby, co, Lincoln, ~ : 
she was living in 1535. This marriage accounts for the 
friendly interference of William, Lord Burghley, in be- 
half of Robert Brown, clerk, founder of the sect of that 


parish be all sold by my executors and the money thereof 
coming | therefrom] go to the performance of this my 
last will. Item I wyll that foure trentalls be done for 
me and my friends soules after my decease. Item I will 
that yf Beatrys my Dame go aboute to breake any thinge 
of my wyll that then she and her two sones to have no 
benefyte thereof, but her two sones pte to go amonge the 
resydue of my yonger sones. Item I bequeathe my soul 
to Almighty God, and my body to be buryed w' my wife 
Covell at litle Cas’ton yf I dye at Tolthorpe, and yf I dye 
at London then to be buried with my grandfather John 
Pynchbecke in Graye’s Inne in St, Andrewe’s chappell 
in holburne.”” 

Testator names son-(in-law) William Hone, 
daughters Joane and Dorothy, Anthony (my 
heir), and William, one of my younger sons; 
appoints the two sons and William Hons exe- 
cutors.* Beatrix, widow of Francis, was living in 
April, 36 Hen. VIII., for I find “in the names and 
surnames of suche the King’s Majestie’s subjects, as 
well spiritual as gentle, being of the value of 51. in 
land and 10. in goods or upwards (in the Kes- 
teven division of this county) by way of benevo- 
lence to the King for the defence of his throne and 
realm” the royal commissioners (Sir Robert Hussey, 
Sir Jobn Thymolby, knights; William Thorold and 
Richard Cory, esquires); under “ Alhalowe pishe,” 
in this town, we find, 4. a., Beatrix Browne, who 
contributed (may we say, delighted so to do!) the 
sum of 10s, Justin Simpson. 

Stamford. 


(To be continued.) 


“TraDUTrorRE TRapDITORE.”—An amusing speci- 
men of the fine-art of translation will be found in 
the a published ‘Memoirs of Count Horace de 
Viel Castel’ (Remington & Co.). At p. 187, vol. i., 
the eminently conscientious translator writes, “The 
Marsh and the St. Antoine suburbs are full of 
these sa who are ready for any mischief, and 
would stick at nothing.” The “Marsh” is, of 
course, that well-known quarter of Paris the 
Marais. After this we may expect “‘the Palace 
Royal,” “the Tileries,” “the Place of Concord,” 
** the Street of Peace,” “the Street of the Mont- 
martre suburb,” “the Restaurant of the House of 
Gold,” ‘‘ the Coffee House of the Magdalen,” “ the 
English Coffee House,” and “the New Street of 
the Little Fields.” G. A. Sata. 

91, Victoria Street, 8.W. 


Lay-statt, Ley-statt, orn Lea-stati.—This 
word I find in constant use in the Churchwardens’ 
Accounts of St. Mary-on-the Hill, Chester, from 
their commencement in 1536 down to 1770, after 
which date it seems to have dropped out of i 


‘> | and it is now, I believe, quite unknown. In 


accounts it has only one meaning, and that is “a 


* William Browne, gent., as free born, probably the 
freely admitted to the 
reedom of the town 21 Feb., 3 Eliz. (1560/1), so we 
may fix his birth circa 1539, 
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burial ,” whether in the church or church- 
us, in 1539 :-— 

Item for a laystall of maystres wodward, xij*. 

Item for a laystall of Thomas Smyth, xij*. 
In 1540 the word used is “ bereall” (for burial), 
but “‘laystall” is used in 1541 and subsequent 
years, A parish meeting was held on March 28, 
1597, to consider the question of “ Leastalls in the 
Church,” and it begins ‘‘ Whereas heretofore there 
was paid fora Leastall or buriall place in the bodie 
of ye Church,” &c., which clearly explains the 
meaning of this curious word. That it was not 
confined to burials in the church, as distinct from 
the churchyard, is clear from many entries; as 
for instance in 1616, one item is “ for a laystall for 
a prisoner in the church yorde, xij*.” 

In Nares’s ‘Glossary’ (1882 edition) a “ laystall ” 
is said to mean a“ dunghill,” or “any heap of dirt and 
rubbish,” and there are quotations from Spenser, 
Drayton, Stowe’s ‘Survey,’ Taylor’s ‘ Works,’ &c., 
bearing out this meaning. It is also suggested perhaps 
it is rather a stall or fixed place on which various 
things are laid, a “lay-place” a “lay-heap.” This 
meaning of the word continued down to the last 
century, for in 1729 there appeared a work by 
John Ozell entitled, ‘Mons Testaceous ; or, the 
Roman Lay Stall......or the Augean Stable cleansed 
of its Heaps of Historical Philological and Geo- 
graphical Trumpery,’ &c. 

may add that this word, meaning a burial- 
, is in common use in the churchwardens’ 
accounts of St. John’s, Chester, and I am informed 
the Rev. A. W. Cornelius Hallen that it is 
used in the books belonging to St. Mary 
Woolnoth and St. Mary Woolchurch, London. I 
shall, however, be glad if any of your correspond- 
ents can give me other examples of its use with 
this meaning, or if they can explain how such a 
meaning came to be attached to it. 
J. P. Earwaxer, M.A., F.S.A. 
Pensarn, Abergele, N. Wales, 


**MEDICUS CURAT, NATURA SANAT.”—I have 
lately seen the expression in this form in a writer 
of the latter part of the fifteenth century, of whom I 
think there has been no mention when the question 
has been before ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“Denique scienter traditum, sanitatis auctorem esse 

, Dei instrumentum esse naturam, sed utriusque 
ministram dici medicum.”—Celius Rhodiginus, ‘ Lectt. 
Antt.,’ lib. xxviii. cap, xi. p. 11194, Basil., Typ. Froben. 

Ep, MarsHatt, 


Dr. Jonxson’s Derinition or Wuic 4ND 
Tory.— 

“A wise Tory and a wise Whig, I believe, will agree. 
Their principles are the same, though their modes of 
thinking are different. A high Tory makes government 
unintelligible; it is lost in clouds. A violent Whig 
makes it gory wa he is for so much liberty to 
every man, that there is not power enough to govern any 
man, The prejudice of the Tory is for Establishment. 


the prejudice of the Whig is for innovation, A Tory does 
not wish to give more real power to Government, but 
that Government should have more reverence. They 
differ as to the Church. The Tory is for giving more 
legal power to the clergy, but wishes they should have a 
considerable influence, founded on the opinion of man- 
kind ; the Whig is for limiting and watching them with 
a narrow jealousy.”—‘ Table Talk,’ by J. Boswell. 

As to the soundness of these definitions I give no 
opinion. They certainly have the merit of being 
impartial, and such as we should scarcely have ex- 
pected from a man of such decided views. The 
extract may be new to some of your readers, and 
for this reason I ask for its insertion in‘ N. & Q’ 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Printinc Press at 
champs, in his ‘ Dictionnaire de Géographie’ (sub 
art. ‘‘ Byzantium”), states, on the authority of 
Didot, that at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century a monk of the name of Metaxas, of 
Cephalonia, attempted to establish a Greek print- 
ing press at Constantinople, the type for which 
was “probably” imported from England. We 
have the testimony of Sir Thomas Roe, the am- 
bassador of James I. and Charles I. at the Porte, 
to prove that Didot was right in his surmise. 
Metaxas had been staying in England for some 
years, was well known to “many learned men,” 
and arrived in the Turkish capital in June, 1627, 
in the Royal Defence, of London, bringing with 
him “ the Greek stamp,” made at his own expense, 
and divers books printed in England “for the 
benefit of his church,” which was then, as it is now, 
“ drowned in invincible ignorance.” His luggage 
was heavy, and aroused suspicion ; but, thanks to 
the intervention of Sir Thomas, it passed the 
custom-house unsearched, by the Grand Vizier’s 
order. As soon as Metaxa was settled, “and his 
print in order,” the French and the Jesuits took 
offence, avowedly because they were afraid that the 
new press would publish books against the Church 
of Rome, in reality because they thought their 
trade in printing and selling catechisms would be 
taken away. “In the frontispiece” of every book 
issued by Metaxa the royal arms of England 
appeared, which his enemies said was scandalous 
and “did foreshow, that within they [the books] 
did savour of heresy.” An attempt was made to 
win over Metaxa by flattery, and when that failed 
he was reported as a Lutheran and heretic, and a 
hint conveyed to him that his life was in danger, 
which compelled him to take refuge in the house of 
the English ambassador. The intrigues were 
directed also against the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, one of whose faults was that he published 
a small theological treatise and dedicated it to the 
King of England, ‘‘ the head of hereticques.” No 
stone was left unturned. The aid of Rome was 
called in, and the Turkish authorities were applied 
to to suppress the newestablishment. The Jesuits 
were at first successful, but Sir Thomas again 
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intervened, and Metaxa once more scored a victory. 
The particulars of the case are given at some length 
in a “Relation of the Practises of the Jesuites 
agaynst Cyrillus, Patriarch of Constantinople ; and 
the Cause of their Banishment” printed in Sir 
Thomas Roe’s ‘Negotiations’ (London, 1740), 
pp. 758 et seg. I have not been able to ascertain 
whether the Romish party ultimately gained its 
end or not. Roe left Turkey the same year (1628). 
When Dr. Basire stayed at Pera in 1653-54, it 
seems the press did no longer exist, as the doctor 
had to send to Transylvania the MS. of his trans- 
lation of the English Church Catechism into 
*‘ vulgar” Greek, the printing of it having been 
refused at Venice because “!inquisiteur s’achoppa 
au nombre de deux Sacrements,” Cf. Darnell’s 
* Life of Basire,’ p. 123. L. L. K. 
Hull. 

Kinp Sayiyes asout Matrimony.—A common 
saying in German is ‘‘ Ehestand, Wehestand ”;* 
and meeting with this once more quite recently in 
a book, it suddenly occurred to me that a good 
rendering into Old French would be, “ Mariage est 
hariage.” Now I knew very well that Aarier and 
harrier were used in Old French=our to harry,t 
but I did not know that this verb had ever been 
used of the woes and vexations of marriage, and 
still less that there was a substantive hariage. I 
was much amused, therefore, to find, on referring 
to Godefroy, not only that the subst. hariage 
existed (he defines it “ tribulation, tourment”), but 
that, in the only two passages he quotes, it rhymes 
with mariage, and is used of the worries of that 
state. And on referring to the verb harier, I 
found no fewer than six passages in which it was 
made to rhyme with marier/ Of these I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to quote two, which run as 
follows 

*estoys, ce m’est avys, plus 
Devant que fassesy ng 
Maintenant je suys harié. 
t de nouveau fus marié, 
*euz bon temps environ troys jours ; 
Je n’estoye point harié ; 
J’estoye tout ravy d’amours. 


* See Diiringsfeld’s ‘ Proverbs’ (in many languages), 
i, 317. It is just to say that “ Ehestand, Ehrenstand ” is 
also 

+ 1t is curious that Prof. Skeat does not even mention 
the Fr. Aarier and harrier, s.v. “ Harry,” though the 
resemblance is very striking, much more so than 
between the M.E. herien, which he does quote, and 
harry. Surely the French verb had at least something 
to do with the form which the English verb ultimately 
assumed! According to Stratmann, the a first appeared 
in this verb in Chaucer (Aaried, ‘ C. T.,’ 3512), who had 
80 much to do with French. 

1 Fusses is evidently intended to represent the first 
person, and therefore, strictly speaking, it should have 
no at the end, for it Lat. fwissem. my 4 


My Old French rendering is, therefore, quite 
correct, although I do not find it in any book, 
Indeed, we might say in English, “ Marriage is 
harriage,” for Halliwell gives harriage as still 
existing in the meaning of “ confusion.” 


F. Cuance, 
Sydenham Hill, 


Hesiop anv Sirivs.—In Mr. Paley’s edition of 
Hesiod there is a note on v. 610 of the ‘ Works 
and Days’ (p. 86) to the following effect :— 

“ By Sirius, according to the scholiasts, is meant, not 
iis,” 

I confess the expression surprised me, because I 
thought it was generally known that Sirius is itself 
the principal star in the constellation Canis Major; 
modern astronomers reckon it as a Canis Majoris, 
and in ancient times it was described as being 
situated in the mouth of the Great Dog. The belt 
of Orion points nearly towards it in an easterly 
direction ; and there can be no doubt it is the star 
referred to by Hesiod in the passage in question 
(v. 609-10) which runs :-— 

Ebr dv & ’Qpiwy Leipwos és pévov 

ovpavov. 
The fact is that as Sirius is called the Dog-star by 
ourselves, and was sometimes called Canicula by 
the Romans, so it had also the name xivacrpos 
amongst the Greeks, from the constellation in 
which it is placed. Thns, Tzetzes writes on this 
passage: “Hvixa 82 6 | Kat 6 
Kivacrpos’ dAlyov yap dméxovow an’ dAAjAwv 
dutornua. The other scholiasts have similar 
notes, W. T. Lynx, 

Blackheath. 


“Dirrty acres.”—This expression I always 
thought belonged to the last century. In Shirley's 
‘The Traytor,’ however, 4to., 1635, is the follow- 
ing speech, uttered by a character named Depazzi: 
“Though I was born in the city, I have some land in 
the country, dirty acres, and mansion house, where I 
will be a miracle of a courtier and keep good hot 
pitality.” 


Coaster.—A low round tray, in which « 
decanter “ coasts” round the mahogany without 
scratching it. Dr. Murray would probably be glad 
to hear of early quotations for the term. 


J.T. F. 
Bp, Hatfield’s Hall, Durbam, 


Crannourxe Attey, Lonpow, 1x 1813.—This 
was then Paradise, says T. Jefferson Hogg, jocosely, 
in his ‘ Life of Shelley,’ 1858, ii. 272-3 :— 

“*T believe I know exactly where Paradise is situated.’ 
‘Where?’ asked some one, shortly, and in a tone which 
seemed to imply, ‘ What can you know about the matter?’ 
I answered, 5A is certainly in Cranbourne Alley; for 
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the bon fine day, that it is im to 


Sotomon’s Avon.—In Mr. A. Smythe Palmer's 
* Folk-Etymology,’ p. 651, we are told that Solo- 
mon’s Avon is a Shetland name for November 3. 
Mr. Palmer tells us that he has no doubt that this 
is a corruption of Sowlemas Even or Soul-mass 
Even. This is not a correct account of the origin 
of this curious name. Solomon’s Avon is only a 
= spelling of a very old Gaelic name for the 
en feast held at the end of summer, namely, 
Sollamuin (na) Samhna, the feast or solemnity of 
Samhuin. The word sollamuin is merely the 
Latin sollemne, and is often used in the Irish 
version of the Gospels—for instance, in Luke ii. 41, 
where sollamuin na cdsg renders “dies solemnis 
Pasche” of the Vulgate. The Irish word samhuin 
=sam fuin) is said to mean “ the end of summer.” 
Windisch’s ‘Glossary to Irish Texts’ and 
O’Curry’s ‘ Manners,’ &c., glossary (s. v., “Sam- 
hain”). A. L, Maruew. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Capocan.—Littré gives a strange word in a 
strange way :— 

bed ou Cadogan, s.m., Neud qui retrousse les 
cheveux et les attache prés de la téte. Catogan n'est 

lus de mode.—Errm. Catogan, qui ne se trouve “i dans 

ichelet, ni dans Furetiére, ni dans aucune des Editions 
anciennes du Dictionnaire de l’Académie, est d'origine 
inconnue.” 

Is this word known in our language? I do not 
remember meeting with it. Does it, perhaps, 
derive its origin from William, first Eari Cadogan, 
who was Envoy Extraordinary to the States General 
on the accession of George I.? It reminds one of 
the “ Nivernois’ hat,” mentioned by Anstey in his 
‘New Bath Guide.’ Bat, apart from its possible 
occurrence in English literature, Littré’s mention 
of the word is annoyingly brief and vague: he 
gives no reference to an author who has used it, no 

, no useful particulars of any kind. 

It would be interesting to know if Mr. G. A. 
Sala, in his researches in the records of historical 
costume, has found any information which clears 
up this point. 

Since writing the above, I have been informed, 
on high (feminine) authority, that the word de- 
scribes a manner of knotting the hair of a lady 
behind her head ; and, further, that it has been 
seen recently in English fashion- books, which 
announce that the mode is coming in again. The 
question of etymology remains, 


Jutian Marsnatt. 


An Queen a Leper.—Adelicia, or 
Adeliza, the second queen of Henry I., after his 
death married William de Albini, Earl of Arundel 
in her right, and had a numerous family; but 
after eleven years of apparently most happy wedded 
life retired to Flanders and entered a nunnery, I 
have somewhere seen this accounted for by the 
fact that she had the leprosy, and that some 
arrangement was made whereby she could view 
the religious services through a hagioscope, with- 
out coming in contact with the congregation. Miss 
Strickland makes no mention of it. Can any one 
tell me where I can find this idea confirmed ? 

Cuartorre G. Boosr. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 


Martin or Tours.—Have we any valid autho- 
rity for the shape, form, or style of garment known 
as the original St. Martin’s cloak? This saint was 
born (4.D. 316%) in the country now called Hun- 
gary, but then known as Pannonia ; and it is stated 
that when the well-worn incident occurred he was 
engaged in the cavalry ranks as a non-commis- 
sioned officer. It should then have been a sagum 
or a chlamys. 

Sagum is probably allied to saccus, in its sense 
of a coarse garment, as we speak of sackcloth, or 
a hairy garment. I do not see that it comes from 
cvattw. But chlamys is Greek, and becomes laena, 
to equate lacerna. With all this variety of names, 
the question remains, Was St. Martin of Tours 
habited in a voluminous horseman’s cloak, or in 
a mere light cape that would cover the shoulders, 
it being winter time? I dismiss all idea of a 
burnous, or hooded cloak, which we know as a 
Pheenician and Arab garment, penula, which 
would seem to unite the palliwm and cape. 

A. Hatt. 


AcricutturaL Maxims.—Being interested in 
agricultural literature, I shall be glad if corre- 
spondents will note any maxims they may come 
across in their reading. I note a few :— 

Sow less and plough better. 

You may admire a large farm, but cultivate a small 


one. 

The land ought to be weaker than the husbandman. 

A small farm cultivated is more fruitful than a large 
farm neglected. 

Whoever would buy a field ought to sell his house 
(town). 

The master’s eye is better than his heel, 

R. 
17, Bellevue Crescent, Edinburgh. 


S. Nicuotas ap Macettas.—What was the 
exact locality of S. Nicholas ad Macellas, or de 
Macellis? it seems to have been destroyed when 
the Greyfriars’ convent was suppressed and Christ 
Hospital founded. The parish of Christchurch, 
Newgate Street, was created apparently out of the 
suppression. It must have had a large parochial 
jurisdiction, according to the ‘ Monumenta Fran- 
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ciscana,’ edited by Brewer, wherein mention is 
made of ge in Smithfield, and also in 
Clerkenwell, as within the parish of S. Nicholas 
aforesaid. “Styngkynglane,” wherever that un- 
savoury spot was, is also allotted to this Myo 
I have been told, on fairly good authority, that the 
rectory of St. Olave, Hart Street, is, by some legal 
fiction, still associated with that of S. Nicholas ad 
Macellas in the ceremony of induction to the 
former benefice. J. Maske, 


Cerrpic.—Where can the traditional descent of 
this ancestor of the English kings from Wodin be 
found ? A. Suytue Patmen. 

Woodford. 


Sin Rosert Pest —Some 
writer or speaker (query, in Saturday Review ?) 
wrote or said somewhat thus of Birmingham : “The 
best day’s work ever done by Sir Robert Peel 
= — he = that first sod of the Trent Valley 

shunted Birmingham into a siding.” Exact 
references wanted. Josian Rose. 

West Dulwich, 


Rev. Narsayizt Sanprorp.—I have a seal 
which belonged to the Rev. Nathaniel Sandford, 
who was Vicar of Purton, Wilts, about one hundred 
yearsago. It is ved with the following arms : 
ea i first and fourth quarters, Sandford, of 
Sandford, co. Salop ; second, Sandford, of Reeves 
Hall, co. Essex. The arms in the third quarter 

pear to be, Argent, a cross flory gules ; but the 
me may be a cross floretty or cross patonce ; 
and the arms may be those of Sitio. Carlyle, 
Crispin, Percehay, Percy, Perisey, Perthey, Tow- 
lers, or Trussell, any correspondent oblige 
me with a pedigree of the Rev. Nathaniel Sandford, 
who, it appears by the seal, claimed descent from 
Thomas de Sandford, one of the companions in 
arms of William the Conquerer ? 

Jouw Pakennam Sritwet. 

Hilfield, Yateley, Hants. 


Morro on Sunpiat.—“In reason’s eye thy 
sedentary shadow travels hard.” This motto is 
engraved = a sundial at Ardkeen, Inverness, 
with the 1819. Who is the author of the 
line? Horatia K. F. Garry. 

Orwell House, Rugby. 


Apmirat Braxe.—Is there any authenticity in 
the statement that the great parliamentary admiral’s 
body, after exhumation from its resting-place in 
Henry VIL’s chapel, was thrown, together with 
the bodies of Oromwell, Ireton, &c., into the 
common pit near St. —— Westminster ? 

pwarp R. Vrvyravy. 


Hanps ciasPep at Communion.—On a sacra- 
mental occasion in Florida, I lately heard a minister 
advise the communicants to clasp their hands when 
they received the consecrated bread from him. He 


said such a ing was in accordance with a 

ancient Whe is the chronicler of the 

tradition ? James D. Burizr, 
Madison, Wis,, U.S. 


Goprrry: — Charles Godfrey, 
colonel in the army, master of jewel house and 
clerk of the Board of Green Cloth, married 
Arabella Churchill, the mistress of James II. Oan 
any one state the date and place of that marriage? 
It must have been about 1677-8. Wotsetey, 

Athenzeum Club. 


BATTLE GAINED BY THE HELP oF A FLicur oF 
Locusts.— What battle was this ? 
J. A. Ornoztzr, 
ee your second question sve ante, p. 460, the reply 
to Inquirer, | 
Rev. Tozer Wanted, birth- 
lace 7. birth — and other usual 
eading biographical on above excellent 
divine Phe y writer (‘Psalms and Hymns, 
partly from the German,’ aay 


Brooklyn House, Blackburn. 


Gia-Bisaops.—In an article on the increase of 
the episcopate, in the Morning Post, Novem- 
ber 25, the “ gig-bishops” is ascribed to 
Sydney Smith. Is not this an error? Was not 
the originator of this S. G. O. (the Rev. 
Lord Sydney Godolphin Osborne) in one of his 
famous letters to the Times? 
had enough things put into his mouth, 

I fancy that more to do with “ Pre-Adam- 
ite buggies” than wi 
Curusert 

Benjamin Hauier.—There is a folio mezzotint 
of this musical genius by McArdell, after Jenkins, 
with the following inscription on the margin :— 

“A child not five years old, who, under the tuition of 
Mr, Oswald, performed on the flute at Drury Lane 
Theatre anno 1748 for fifty nights with extraordinary 
skill and applause, and in the following year was able to 
play his part in any concert on the violoncello.” 

The strange part of the picture is the figure being 
dressed in girl's stays and frock. Can this be ex- 
i Grorce 


B. Grosart, 


ned ? 
John’s Wood. 
Tatavera: H.M. 297TH Foor.—Can any one 
tell me where the captured colour, “ supposed to 
be of the 9th Leger, which was op to the 29th 
in that action,” was deposited ? It was presented 
to the 29th Regiment in memory of its services in 
that battle. I am unable to discover any 
trace of it. H, Everarb. 
Junior U.S, Club. 


Heratpic.—Can any one help me to find 
name of this rubbed from a brass 
Stockerston Church, co. Rutland? A bend between 
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five roses or cinquefoils, tinctures undistinguish- 
able. It is quartered (2 and 3) with (1 and 4) a 
fesse lozengy, which appears to be Pinckney, co. 
Rutland. E. 


Arruur Coxs.—Amongst some notes left by 
the late Sir Charles Young, Garter King-at-Arms, 
T found the following :— 

“ Bramfield.—Arms on Arthur Coke’s tomb: Quarterly, 
1, Coke ; 2, Argent, a chevron azure ; 3, Sable, a chevron 
between three covered cups (or hawk bells) or; 4, 
Paston, impaling (1) Waldegrave with a crescent ; (2) 

of ten argent and azure; (3) Ermine, a fesse 
sable between three hives or; (4) Argent, a fesse between 
three mullets azure.” 
Papworth assigns Argent, a chevron azure, to the 
names of Burghepe ; Edmond ; Hopton ; Lockton 
of Swinsted, co. Lincoln; Scales of co. York ; 
Swellington of co. Leicester ; Adam Swillington ; 
Sevillington; and Toty or Tottye: Sable, a 
chevron between three hawk bells or, to Skene : 
Sable, a chevron between three covered cups or, to 
Butler, Frickelton or Freckleton of co. Hunts., 
Odiard, and Odycarne. 

Barry of ten argent and azure I can only find 
with the addition of a label of nine points, when 
it is assigned to Angie; Ermine, a fess sable 
between three beehives or, to Fray; Argent, a 
fess between three mullets azure, to Faquier, Moore 
of Ipswich. 

The Arthur Coke in question was son of Sir 
Edward Coke, the Lord Chief Justice, by Bridget, 
daughter and coheir of John Paston of Hunting- 
field, the third son of Sir William Paston. Arthur 
Coke was of Bramfield, in Suffolk. He married 
Elizabeth, daughter and sole heir of Sir George 
Waldegrave, of Hitcham, in Norfolk. This 
Arthur died 1629, and was buried at Bramfield. 
Will some correspondent uainted with the 
marriages of the Cokes and Waldegraves assist 
me to identify the quarterings ? 

Frank Reve Fowxe. 

24, Victoria Grove, 8.W. 


“To RECEIVE THE CANvASs.”— In James 
Shirley’s play ‘The Brothers’ (licensed .D. 
1626), Act IL. sc. i., Luys says to Jacinta :— 

And now I'll tell thee I have promised him 

As much as iage comes to, and I lose 

My honour, if my Don receives the canvas. 
In the Midland Counties I have often heard it 
said, ““A has given B, or © has got, the sack.” 
Halliwell gives this phrase, but adds no instance. 
Is this form of expressing dismissal used by any 
other English dramatist ? H, B. Porton. 

Kinwarton Rectory. 


Pustic Pewance.—In a notice of Mr. Palmer’s 
* Index to the Times for 1850,’ it is observed bya 
writer in the Times, November 20, that a man 
named Horner was made to do penance in Wake- 
field parish church for a libel in the summer or 


early autumn of 1850, and it is added that this “is 
probably the last instance of such a sentence being 
enforced.” Is this the case; or are any later 
examples to be found? E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Tae Lavy Macistrate.—Can any one kindly 
tell me who was “the lady magistrate,” and where 
I can find all particulars about her ? 

CO. M. Rivineton. 


Sreecues or Burke, Fox, anp Pirrt.—I 
should be much obliged for information respecting 
the printed speeches of Burke, Fox, and Pitt. 
Were they taken from the Commons Journals or 
written afterwards from memory by the speakers 
themselves; also whether the Commons Journals of 
that period were a word for word report of the 

es, like Hansard’s in the present day ? 
Ricuarp Ooxssetr Lone. 


Lapy or THE Haystack.—Who was the a 
of the Haystack alluded to in De Quincey’s ‘ - 
crucians and Freemasons’ as a reputed daughter of 
the Emperor of Germany? With regard to the 
name of the present Bishop of Ely, it is evidently 
the same as that of the on scholar Alcwine, 
who became the friend of the Emperor Charles the 
Great, and, according to Green, succeeded in avert- 
- war between him and the Mercian king, 
E. WaRNER. 


Replies, 


“RI FOL DE ROL,” &c. 
(7 S. iv. 188, 252, 414.) 

It is obvious that the song called ‘Ye Warwyck- 
shyre Huntte’ must be dated 1880, or thereabouts. 
Perbaps nothing sillier was ever perpetrated in the 
way of spelling. The notion that modern English 
can be turned into “old” English by merely adding 
a final e, not only in possible, but also in impossible 
and absurd places, was never more audaciously 
carried out. Such spellings as wppe, onne, offe, 
forre, where even Anglo-Saxon has up, on, of, for, 
are a little too much. As specimens of modern 
English take such phrases as “ The ancient dog, he 
giveth tongue,” and “The vixen of the vulpine 
brood.” But no doubt the song was merely meant 
as a harmless joke, and it is pretty in its way. The 
oddest examples are seen in the substitution of 
yfoote and ylonge (both incorrect) for the correct 
forms afoot and along, the queer change of the old 
word soho into seeho, and the like. The writer 
clearly thought that it was necessary to alter some- 
thing or other in every word. But, unfortunately 
for him, many words have never changed their 
spelling at all. Waurer W. Sxear. 


‘Ye Warwyckshyre Huntte’ is, I suppose, a 
waggish jeu Pexprit, thrown off to mystify the in- 
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experienced. The style and verbiage, divested of 
the grotesque spelling, are unmistakably modern. 
Take as a specimen the second stanza :— 
Ye aunciente dogge hee gyvethe tongue, 
Yoho ! tanteevyee, tanteevyee ! 
Y' y* y* deepe-mouthede wolffe hounde’s songe, 
Ryde ladyes gaye ande lordes ylonge, 
Ande merrye maake y* mornynge. 
This looks very rugged and “aunciente”; but 
strip it of its adventitious and unnecessary letters, 
and we have :— 
The ancient dog he giveth tongue, 
Yoho! tantivy, tantivy ! 
It isthe deep-mouthed wolf-hound’s song, 
Ride ladies gay and lords along, 
And merry make the morning. 
So also with the other stanzas. 

I fail to discern the slightest flavour of antiquity 
about the song. Tantivy is quite a modern ex- 
clamation. I question if any authority for it can 
be found before the Restoration. 

The orthography seems to be a cento gathered 
from the ‘Ormulum,’ the ‘ Paston Letters,’ and 
Chatterton’s “‘ Rowleys ” ‘ Poems.’ 

C pare the following, from the ‘ Traged 
Ells ’“ Mynstrelle’s Songe ”:— 

Ols untoe mie roundelaie 


oO! ppe the brynie teare wythe mee, 
Daunce ne moe atte hallie daie 


Lycke a reyninge ryver bee ; 

Mie love ys dedde 

Gon to hys death-bedde 

Al under the wyllowe tree, 
Thi. forgery may be pardoned for the exquisite 
beauty of the lines, which are not surpassed in the 
English language. This excuse cannot be put 
forth on behalf of ‘Ye Warwyckshire Huntte,’ 
which is commonplace enough. The author has 
adopted literally the direction of Master Ormin : 
“ And whose willen shall this boc efft other sithe 
writenn, himm bidde icc tatt he loke wel thatt he 
an bocstaff write twiggess ”—‘‘ And whoever wishes 
hereafter to copy this book, I beg of him to look 
well that he writes a letter twice over.” “Greene 
covere,” ‘* yulpyne broode,” “ scenttes y* ayre,” are 
modern terms. 


I fear the request of the editor of the “‘ useful 
little magazine ” to be informed at what period this 
“orthography was in vogue” can only have one 
answer —that is, at the end of the nineteenth 
century, amongst the quidnuncs and mystifiers. 


J. A. Picton, 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


The place of the editorial query at the end of 
the verses sent by Mr. J. T. Pace might surely 
have been occupied by an emphatic assertion. To 
the original inquiry, as to when “ its orthography 
was in vogue,” it may be safely answered—in the 
nineteenth century, and in that alone ; for it is 
only in that period that, in order to imitate 
medisval English, the foolish and irritating device 


has been employed of adding final ¢, doubling 
consonants (hunttesmanne, scenttes), and writing y 
for th, with the intention that it should be sounded 
as y, and in ignorance that the symbol y only 
came to be employed in that position in place of 
the old ‘‘ thorn letter,” , which represented the 
sound th. 

The ditty pu to record a ‘‘mixed bag,” 
consisting of a wolf, a boar, a hare, a vixen, a buck, 
a doe, and a stag. To find a wolf in Warwickshire 
we must go back as far as the fourteenth century. 
Let us see how Chaucer, writing in the Midland 
dialect of that date, would have written the first 
stanza. Leaving the metre and construction out 
of account, the spelling would have been in this 
wise 


The hunt is vp on Suttoun chace, 
Yoho tantyue tantyue ! 
The hundes alle of might and pee 
And louerds and ladys fayr of face, 
Don merie maken the morwening, 
Yoho tantyue tantyue ! 
If a writer of that date had written such a form 
as hunttesmanne it would have been read in four 


syllables, a larger mouthful than is convenient for 
the metre. Hersert Maxwetu. 


Court or Trartpaston §. iv. 408).— 
Previous dictionaries before Wharton explain the 
word at length. Blount, ‘Law Dict.’ (London, 
1691), has 


“Justices of Trailbaston were justices appointed by King 
Edward I. anno 1305, upon accasion of great disorders in 
the realm during his absence in the Scottish and French 
wars, They were so called, according to Holinshed, of 
trailing or drawing the staff of Justice, or for their 
summary proceeding according to Coke, 12 ‘Rep.,’ fol. 
25, where it is said they were in a manner Justices in 
Eyre, and their authority founded on the statute of 

. What their office was take from a coetaneous 
author : ‘Circa hec tempora processit in publicum nove 
inquisitionis breve, quod Anglice dicitur Trailbaston, 
contra intrusores, conductitios hominum vapulatores, 
conductitios seisine captores, pacis infractores, raptores, 
incendiarios, murduratores, pugnatores. Multi hoc 
perempti, multi redempti, multi noxii, pauci innoxii 
sunt inventi. Adeo quidem rigide processit hujus 
coercitionis justitia, quod pater proprio filio nom 
parceret, &c., dira multa’ (‘ Hist. Roffens,’ fol. 200 de 
anno 1305). By reason of which Inquisition many 
were punished by death, many by ransom, many 4 
the realm, which was thereby quieted, and the King 

ined great riches towards the support of his wars. 
See Matth, West. de anno 1305. We find also a com- 
mission of ‘Trailbaston coram Rogero de Grey et sociis 
suis justic. apud St. Albanum. Anno regni Regis Edw. 
tercii conquestum.’ See Spelman, ‘Gloss,’ verbo 


Trailbeston ” (s.v. ‘ Justices of Trailbaston ’). 
Other references may be seen s.v. “ Traylbaston,” 
where it is also stated that “in a parliament 1 Ric. 
II. the Commons of England petitioned the King, 
That no Commission of Eyre or Trayle Baston 
might be issued during the wars or for twenty 
years to come. Rot. Parl. 1 Ric. IL” A similar 
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notice is given in Jacob’s ‘Law Dict.,’ London, 
1762. Ep. Marsuatu. 


Q. V. will find the origin of the word “ Trail- 
baston” discussed in Cowel’s ‘Law Interpreter.’ 
The term does not occur, so far as I am aware, in 
any of the City’s records, but it is mentioned 
more than once in ‘The French Chronicle of 
London,’ edited in 1844 for the Camden Society 
by Aungier, a translation of which was made by 
Riley, and is bound up in the same volume with 
his translation of ‘The Chronicles of the Mayors 
and Sheriffs of London,’ the original MS. of which 
is known here as the “ Liber de Antiquis” (Legi- 
bus). Riley there explains it by the following 
note :— 


“The Ordinatio de Trailbaston is extant on the 
Parliament Rolls (‘ Rot. Parl.,’ i. 178). The offenders 
themselves were styled ‘ Trailbastons,’ and as they are 
described as murderers, robbers, and incendiaries, lurk- 
ing in woods and parks, they were probably so called 
from the fact of their going armed with clubs. A 
description is given of them in Wright's ‘ Political 
Songs’ (1839), pp. 318-323,” 

R. R. Sarre. 


Guildhall. 


Many lengthy replies to the knowledged, 
dane 


PicrurE By Guior (7" iv. 427).—Guiot 
— Franc.), probably member of an obscure 
ily of artists, whose name was indifferently 
spelt Guiot or Guyot, flourishing at Paris in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 
Guiot (Laurent), tapestry designer circa 1610; 
Guiot (Claude), ibid., died 1676 ; Guiot (Antoine), 
sculptor of part of the fagade of the Louvre on the 
St. Honoré side in 1664, and of much work at 
Versailles in later years ; Guiot (Antoine-Patrice), 
landscape painter, 1787. See Siret, ‘ Dictionnaire 
des Peintres,’ and ‘Comptes des Batiments du roi 
sous Louis XIV.’ E. D. 


War Mepats: Bars ror Batties in THE 
PEninsvuLa (7™ 8. iv. 449).—I should suggest close 
comparison with undoubtedly genuine ones, such as 
eed to be found at Chelsea Hospital or in private 

D. 


Use or Tittes or Honour (7 iv. 284).— 
Permit me to ask on what authority Mr. WILLIAM 
THompson informs us that “Bacon was called Lord 
Bacon before he was made a peer, just as Coke was 
called Lord Coke.” On the bench, no doubt, they 
would have been addressed as “ my lord,” as ail 
judges are at the present day, but not, I imagine, 
in their private and extra-official capacity. Thus, 
in the ‘State Trials,’ Jeffries is always called the 

Lord Chief Justice,” never, as I can find, Lord 
Jeffries. As your correspondent correctly says, the 
same person had respectively the Christian name 
before the title and the title without the Christian 
name, as in the same ‘Trials’ we find “ William, 


Lord Russell,” and “Lord Russell.” He might, 
and would, be “a stupid blunderer” who should 
= of the present Commander-in-chief as Duke 

rge; but he would not be so if on his death he 
should be succeeded by another Duke of Cam- 
bridge, for in that case it would only become a 
distinguishing appellation. He must then either 
be called “ Duke George” or “the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge.” The title dies with the holder of it. It 
then lapses to his successor, or failing one within 
the patent, lapses altogether. Bishops who have 
deceased or resigned their sees are only styled 
bishops with their surnames attached. 

If Mr. THompson would like to know all about 
this subject, I would commend him to Selden’s 
‘Titles of Honour.’ There it is treated exhaustively. 
As Pliny says of his uncle, “ Nihil tetigit quod non 
ornaret,” Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Roxatana: Seventeenta Centory Traps 
Toxen iii. 368; iv. 194).—P. N.’s very 
natural suggestion lacks confirmation by facts. 
The figure 2 is accurately shown in my note at the 
first reference. The token is in admirable preserva- 
tion, and the numeral occupies even more than the 
height of the letters of the inscription, leaving no 
room for a numerator. The B. M. token, a less 
perfect specimen, is from the same die, and is a 
twopenny, and not a halfpenny token. I ought 
to have alluded to the extreme rarity of two- 
penny seventeenth century tokens. I have 
mentioned one in leather in my possession 
(No. 78) in my contribution to the Nwmis- 
matic Chronicle, v. 3, 274-326 (of which I think 
P. N. has a copy), and since its publication I 
have information of two others, one a variety of 
No. 72 in this list, the other one of the “‘un- 
certain ” series, which runs thus : obv., 1. PROMISE. 
TO . PAY . THE . BEARER . ON. DEMAND. TWO. 
PENCE . THOMAS . FISHER (in eight lines) ; rev., no 
legend, a dove and branch, about the usual penny 
size. One must not be too much astonished at the 
want of proportion between the face value and the 
worth as copper of these metallic promises to pay. 
There is no inherent reason why a twopenny piece 
should be larger than a halfpenny. It was merely 
a matter of convenience in sorting at the farthing- 
changer’s counter. This twopenny token weighs 
18$ grains. Eduard Nourse’s farthing token 
(Boyne, 173) weighs seven pennyweights. 


. Extot Hopexry. 
Richmond-on-Thames, 


Sr. Broomssury 8S. iv. 325, 
410).—The lions and unicorns were removed some 
years ago, on account of their unsafe condition, part 
of one of them having fallen off during a windy 
night, fortunately without doing any — a 
It is Sir James Mansfield who lies buried here, 


not Lord Mansfield, as I inadvertently wrote, fol- 
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Timbe’s ‘ Curiosities of 163. My 
friend Mr. R. F. Sketchley, of South Kensington 
Museum, kindly corrects this out of his wide ac- 
quaintance with London and its notable things. Of 
course every one knows that Lord Mansfield lies in 
Westminster Abbey, under an inappropriate stone 
quarry erected by ice, who did the epitaph as 
well as the stone-cutting. O. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Brron (7 §. iii. 527; iv. 257, 333).—Mr. 
E. H. Vrvran suggests that we should have “in 
our midst” (a fico for the phrase !) another statue 
of Byron, like unto the statue of “ Robbie Burns,” 
which is in the gardens of the Thames Embank- 
ment. Well, I suppose that no one above the rank 
of an idiot would object to celebrate the centenary 
of Byron’s birth in some fitting way ; but the sug- 
gestion of another English statue is enough to 
appeal the stoutest heart. Has not Byron a statue 

y in Hyde Park, or near it; and is not its 
sculptor’s fate a warning to all Britons? Consider 
the Embankment statues, since Mr. Vrvyran will 
have it so. First, there is Mr. J. S. Mill, a good 
likeness indeed, but taken in a moment of extreme 

y, when Mr, Mill is slowly rising from a bed 
nettles, on which he had inadvertently sat down. 
Stepping westward, we next come to the statue (I 
had nearly forgotten it) of Mr. Isambard Brunel, 
and a meaner and more despicable group than this 
figure and the wall built up to enclose it one would 
not easily find. Next comes the statue of Robert 
Raikes, a respectable figure, for the costume hel 
it; but marred, and more than marred, by t 
fact that it is—as Mr. Ruskin has said of another 
statue, made in another period of decline—a “ base 
and senseless lie.” For the inscription upon it 
affirms that Raikes, that shrewd old printer, who 
knew how to keep his devils in hand, was the 
founder of Sunday schools, Those who made that 
statement must have known, being educated persons, 
that it was false; yet they not only made it, but 
(by their own showing) persuaded numbers of inno- 
cent Sunday-school teachers and scholars to give 
money on the faith of it. They were Protestants, 
and they wished to deprive St. Charles Borromeo 
of his rightful honour—voilé tout/ After Raikes 
(for I omit Henry Fawcett’s medallion—it is the 
work of a lady, and ladies are still privileged) 
comes Mr. Vyvyan’s “‘ Robbie Burns,” a huge 
mass of metal, melted into a shape so uncouth and 
farouche that one may be thankful it is not in 
Scotland. 

The statues of Outram and Tyndale in the 
farther garden are, it is true, much better than 
these ; and so are the military and naval heroes 
between the Atheneum and the Senior. But, upon 
the whole, a worthy statue a noble 

um magis quam sperandum, here. as 
know, there is not in all England one recent figure 


in stone or bronze that for vigour and lifelike 
beauty is equal to a certain little casual unknown 
bronze bust at Heidelberg which I happened on a 
while ago; and that is merely the portrait of the 
chief fireman of the town. 

No ; the only thing to do is that which has been 
done in some English towns, and notably at York. 
“T do not think,” said a critic to me lately, “that I 
ever saw a more hideous and vulgar thing than a 
statue near the station, which we saw as we 
through York.” I, too, passed through, and saw 
it—the ugly and vulgar figure, made (so I was 
told) by local talent, of one who had evidently 
been an ugly and vulgar man. Probably it is a 
good symbol of the town itself ; for we know what 
the York people have done with their churches and 
with their Roman burial ground. But at any rate 
it is constructed on the only true English principle, 
which is this: Choose your ugliest native, dress 
him in garments made by a native tailor, and let 
your native artist do his worst with him. 

A. J. M. 

Though not an “ American cousin” in any sense, 
but the same “ Britisher” I was born, I ask leave 
to respond to Mr. Vyrvyan’s kindly néte on 
Byron. No “memorial,” save some kind of as- 
semblage (meeting or banquet) could possibly be 
provided for between the present time and the 
coming January 22. There was a good opportunity 
some years ago to set up a worthy memorial, but 
that opportunity was sadly mismanaged. That 
failure was, however, of less importance, seeing 
that Byron’s fame needs not the aid of bronze or 
marble. Any omission to honour his name affects 
us, not Byron. His poetry is his noblest memorial, 
I had hoped that, failing all other commemorations 
of his birth, the promised revised edition of his 
works, edited by Mr. Buxton Forman, would ere 
this have been announced as the centennial edition. 
But so far the house of Murray makes no sign. 

G. Jovian Harvey. 

Cambridge, Mass., U.S. 


“Prpine Hor” iv. 327).—Richardson, in 
his ‘ Dict.,’ says that piping hot is equivalent to 
“ hissing hot.” He quotes Bishop Hall’s ‘Satires,’ 
bk, iv. 8. iv. 

And piping hot puffs toward the ted 

With's broad Lind proking spit of Spaine. 
This really clears up the difficulty. “ Hissing hot” 
and “ piping hot” are both derived from the sound 
of things when cooking over a good fire; and John- 
son, under a distinct heading ‘‘ Piping,” which he 
calls an adjective, gives the first meaning as “ 
feeble, from the weak voice of the sick.” The 
meaning is “hot, boiling, from the sound emitted 
by things boiling.” We do not expect nicety of 
Johnson, or else “frying” would be the true word 


to have used here. He quotes, under the first, 


' 
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I in this weak piping time of peace. 
It would have been plainer if the word had always 
been spelt peeping, the sound made by a young 
chick, which strikingly "hissing bot” fat 
frying, and then we get “hissing hot ” on er- 
ence to a cooler vessel. OC. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 

According to Latham’s ‘Johnson’ “ piping com- 
bined with hot is boiling, from the sound of any- 
thing that boils”; pipe, the verb, having among 
other meanings that of emitting a shrill sound. 
This seems to be the original signification of the 
word, as Prof. Skeat states that “the musical sense 
is the original one” of the noun; and from the 

of the musical instrument—“ tenui musam 
itaris aveni,” the oaten reed—the word has 
been transferred to “any long tube, or tube in 
eral.” The verb sing is similarly used, “The 
tle that sings on the hob.” From a passage in 
Goldsmith’s ‘ Essays,’ xi., “‘ What do you think of 
a nice pretty bit of ox-cheek piping-hot, and 
dressed with a little of my own sauce?” the term 
is applicable to other culinary as well as 
boiling. . E. 

The use of piping in this expression is taken 
from the sound made by a simmering or boiling 

id. The expression is old, and is, I believe, 
used Chaucer in the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ 
though I cannot call to mind the 

F. Brrxeeck Terry, 

The meaning and derivation of this expression 
may presumably be traced from the “piping” of 

iling water upon the fire. A. ©. Brair. 


May not this expression be derived from piperine, 
defined by Bailey, “ (of piper, L.) Things partaking 
of the chief qualities of pepper, whether simples or 
compounds,” E. F. B. 


Hatver’s Oove §. iv. 409).—Hallett’s Cove 
is a “post village,” Queen’s co., New York, very 
near Astoria. Constance 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Dr. Srvart, Dean or Sr. Pavt’s (6% 8. x, 
493 ; xi. 75).—At the first of the above references 
I was permitted to make some inquiries about Dr. 
Stuart, the so-called “Dean of St. Paul’s,” and at 
the second reference some additional particulars 
were given by a correspondent. I have just met 
with a little duodecimo volume, on the title-page 
of which the same claim of having actually been 
Dean of the Cathedral is made on his behalf :— 

“Catholique Divinity: or, The most Solid and Sen- 

Expressions of the Primitive Doctors of the 
Church. ith other Ecclesiastical, and Civil Authors: 
Dilated upon, and fitted to the Explication of the 
most Doctrinal Texts of Scripture, in a choice way both 
for the matter, and the language; and very useful for 
the Pulpit, aud these Times. By D* Stuart, Dean of St 
Pauls, afterwards Dean of Westminster, and Clerk of the 


Closet to the late K. Charles. London, Printed for 
H. M. and are to be sold by Timo. Smart at his shop in 
the Great Old-Bayly near the Sessions-house 1657, 

The book itself is of some slight interest. 

“ As for the Author,” observes H, M, in his peaans 

remarks ‘‘To the Reader,” “hee is too well known to 
bee praysed by —— Pen; onely thus much take 
notice in his behalf, that these were onely some loose 
scattered sheets of his Juvenilia, by which you may guess 
what his full grown elaborate peeces will bee, when ever 
it shal! please God to instruct these ignorant Times with 
those his most learned Productions,” 
I will not fill the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ with extracts, 
though a selection of quaint passages might easily 
be made ; but I will venture to repeat my original 
question, Is there any evidence that Dr. Stuart 
was ever actually inducted to the deanery of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral ? W. Sparrow Simpson. 


Cart. Grorcs Farmer (7® §. iv. 409).—Charles 
Grignion was “junior” to his father, “a watch- 
maker of some celebrity.” He was in Russell 
Street, Covent Garden, in 1754; a pupil of 
Cipriani ; a frequent exhibitor at the emy ; 
died and was buried at Leghorn, November 4, 
1804. See rave’s 

WARD MaRsHALL, M.A, 

Hastings, 


The plates of Farmer of the Quebec and 
Capt. Pearson of the Serapis were published as a 

ir by Boydell. The Farmer was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1778 as ‘A Naval Officer,’ kit- 
cat size; the Pearson was shown there in 1780. 
Charles Grignion, jun., was born in Covent Garden, 
and was a pupil of Cipriani, and exhibited twenty- 
two works at the London exhibitions. He painted, 
when in Rome in 1784, a ‘Death of Captain Oook,’ 
and in 1798 Lord Nelson sat to him at Palermo. 
He died at Leghorn in 1804. 

Atcrrnon GRAVES, 

The original portrait of this gallant naval officer 
to which your a Aupua refers is now 
in my possession, and is in excellent p 
It is a very and spirited painting ; the flesh 
colouring and lacework of the costume are espe- 
cially good. I purchased it eleven years ago from 
the executors of the late Miss Sophia Aphra Far- 
mer, of Newgate House, Chester (the famil - 
dence), the unmarried daughter of Sir G. W. 
Farmer, who was the eldest son of Capt. Farmer, 
and was, when a boy at Eton, created a baronet, 
in consideration of his father’s services to his coun- 
try. I contributed an account, from the official 
despatches of the time, of the engagement between 
the Quebec and La Surveillante, to the Cheshire 
Sheaf in 1879. This naval engagement was a 
however, the only service Capt. Farmer rend 
to his country, for Southey, in his ‘ Life of Nelson,’ 
says: “In 1776 he [Horatio Nelson] sailed in 
H.M.S. Seahorse, under Capt. Farmer, who then 
rated him as midshipman, and he thus obtained 
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4 first step to rank as an officer of the British 
avy.” 

The artist, Charles Grignion, was born in 1754, 
in Russell Street, Covent Garden, and was the son of 
a watchmaker of some celebrity. In 1776 he won 
the Academy gold medal. He was sent to Rome 
with the Academy pension. He painted ‘The 
Death of Capt. Cook.’ Lord Nelson sat to him 
in 1798. He died at Leghorn in 1804. I notice 
that his name is in the list of those to be described 
shortly in the new ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy.’ His paintings have of late been in re- 
quest. 

A copy of the engraving of this portrait will be 
found in the Print eye the British Museum, 
the authorities of which have a note from me that 
I possess the original, as have also the officials at 
the National Portrait Gallery. 

Henry Tayior. 


Curzon Park, Chester, 


Receyt Discoverizs in Tae Mussvm Sono 
Square (7 8. iv. 383).—On the walls of the stair- 
case leading up to the museum, Trinity College, 
Dublin, was a very large collection of clubs, 
paddles, battle-axes, and other implements from 
the South Sea Islands, most beautiful specimens of 
carvings and tyings with cocoa-nut husk cord ; also 
several of the semicircular feather mantles and the 
Grecian shaped helmets from the Sandwich Islands, 
which must have taken generations to make, and 
were perfectly invaluable. They were stated to 
have been collected by Capt. Cook on his various 
voyages of ae but how they got to Dublin 
was not stated. Little or no care was taken of 
them, the wonderful feather dresses being left to 
the mercies of the moths. Oan any one say where 
what may be left of them is now? 

F. R. Daviss. 

Drawings of these relics a: in the fic 
for October 1. 


Suort Sicut anp Srecracuss (7* iv. 345). 
—It may interest your correspondent Pang Cacus 
to know that an engraving of the heads of two 
apostles, one of whom is using glasses, was pub- 
lished by Martin Schéngauer about 1460. A copy 
of this print is now beforeme. W. H. Burns. 

Clayton Hall, Manchester. 


Cromwett’s Genera, Lampert (7* iv. 47, 
157).—From the ‘ Journals of the House of Com- 
mons,’ August 23, 1649, it appears that the House 
resolved that the sum of one thousand pounds be 
conferred on the Lord Lambert, to buy him a 
jewel, as a mark of the favour of the Parliament 
for his signal service in capturing Chester ; and it 
was at same time referred to the Council of 
State to see the said sum forthwith paid to him. 
Was the jewel ever purchased by General Lambert ; 
and, if so, what became of it ? M., O. 


iv. 387).—A complete list of the 
masters and other officers of the Mint is in R. 
Ruding’s ‘ Annals of the Coinage,’ London, 1817, 
quarto, vol. i. pp. 47-122. The list of the masters, 
occupying pp. 61-70, extends from Henry I. to 
47 George IIL, that is, 1807. No name of Butler 
occurs. Beatson also (‘Political Index,’ 1806, 
London, 8vo.) has a list, but it extends only from 
1760 to 1806. See vol. ii. p, 351. 

W. E. Bucetey. 


Mr. Warp will find a list of “the Masters of 
the Mint — of Diguiticn” time” to 1852 in 
Haydn’s ignities 200-2. 

4 'G ERB. 


(Mr. Rapouirrs refers to Ruding. G. L. B, and 
other writers are thanked for replies. | 


“My tapy’s ELpEsT son” §, iv. 388).— 
My humble reading of the above is “ spoilt child.” 
Have not many of us suffered at times from the 
chatter of my lady’s eldest, or only son? I was 
once present when “my lady” stopped her guest’s 
conversation in order to listen with greater atten- 
tion to the tattle of her eldest son, aged nine. 

B. F. Scaruert. 


The allusion seems to me to a character in human 
nature. “My lady’s eldest son” is the spoiled 


brat of the family, and therefore pert and talkative. | 


To such a one Beatrice likens Benedick. 
J. Carrick Moors. 


(7™ §. iv. 328, 377).— Wrynklynges 
occurs in Higden’s ‘ Polycronicon’:— 

“T hede that this mater as Laborinthus Dedalus house 
hath many halkes and hurnes wonderfull wayes wynd- 


yoge and that be opened 
R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Ceramic iv. 309).—It may be useful to 

int out that though Prince Rupert may have had 
in his employ a potter who about 1680 manu- 
factured translucent porcelain from English clay, 
it is not likely that it was sold in London at that 
date. The potter would have infringed the patent 
dated April, 1671, “ ted for the tearme of 
foureteene years” to John Dwight, who had in- 
vented “the mistery of transparent earthenware, 
commonly known by the name of porcelaine or 
china, and Persian ware, as alsoe the misterie of 
the stone ware, vulgarly called Cologne ware,” &c. 

H. G. GrirrinHoore. 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


(7" 8. iv. 267, 316).—The followi 
extract is from chap. iii. of ‘The Voiage 
Travaile of Sir John Maundevile, Kt.’:— 

“ And there is a gret Hille, that Men clepen Olympus, 
highe, that it passeth the Cloudes, there is another 
Hille, that is clept Athos, that is so highe, that the 
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Schadewe of hym rechethe to Lem that is an Ile; 
and it is 76 Myle betwene. And aboven at the cop of 
the Hille is the Eir so cleer, that Men may fynde no 
Wynd there. And therefore may no Best lyve there ; 
and so is the Eyrdrye. And Men seye in theise Contrees, 
that Philosophres som tyme wenten upon theise Hilles, 
and helden to here Nose a Spounge moysted with Watre, 
for to have Eyr; for the Eyr above wassodrye. And 
aboven, in the Dust and in the Powder of tho Hilles, thei 
wroot Lettres and Figures with hire Fingres: and at the 

eres end thei comen ajen, and founden the same Lettres 
and Figures, the whiche thei hadde writen the jeer be- 
fore, withouten ony defaute. And therefore it semethe 


wel, that theise Hilles passen the Clowdes and joynen to 
the pure Eyr.” 
Ben. WALKER. 
Langstone, Erdington. 


“Srew IN THEIR OWN GREASE” (7" §. iv. 366, 
397).—K. P. D. E. is right. This phrase “ existed 
in English before,” not only fifty years before, but 
five hundred. It has often been used. 

But certeynly I made folk such chere, 
That in his owne grees I made him frie. 
Chaucer, ‘ W. of Bath’s Prologue.’ 
My Father’s Ghost comes through the Door, 
Though shut as sure as hands can make it, 
a fearful Racket ; 
stew all night in my own grease, 
Cotton's ‘ Virgil Travestie,’ 1771, p, 104. 
R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Is this the phrase in common use? I think it 
generally runs “ Let them stew in their own juice,” 
and my impressivn is that it much antedates the 
Franco-Prussian war. “Juice” is less nasty than 
“grease,” and that might make it less German, 
for the Germans are not an elegant people, what- 
ever their other great qualities may be. 


©. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Biackserrizs (7" §. iv. 408).—My belief is 
that brwmmel-kite is a mistaken form, due to con- 
fusion of brummel with bummel-kite. Blackberries 
at Whitby are brummels or bummel-kites (‘ Whitby 
Glossary ’), 1691, has bumble-kites. Brum- 
mels are brambles. The best guess at the sense of 
bumble-kite is that in Atkinson’s ‘Cleveland 
Glossary,’ from bummel or bumble, to rumble, 
and kite, the belly; from their effects. Cx.er. 


The word, as I have heard it pronounced by the 
children of Cumberland and Westmoreland, is 
bumblietikes. Rix, B.A. 

Burlington House, 

{Innumerable replies, mostly to the same effect, have 

received, Some of these have much interest, and 
we regret that they are too numerous for insertion, In 
these no explanation of kite is supplied. ] 


Soverzicn anp (7 iv. 
268). —Coins of these denominations are first heard 
of in the records of Henry VII. (1485), but the 
smaller coin was not then actually struck. 


term sovereign was in use from that time until the 
reign of Charles I., when it disappeared for about 
two hundred years, only to be reintroduced by 
George IIL, in 1817. H. 8. 


Sovereigns were first coined by Henry VII. In 
Edward VI.’s time and onward for some time the 
names sovereign and half-sovereign were both ap- 
plied to coins of the same value, viz., ten shillings, 
In the ‘ Middlesex County Records’ there are fre- 
quent references to “a piece of coined gold called 
a sufferen [variously spelt], value ten shillings” 
(vol. i. pp. 37, 70, 83, 114, 141, 157, 241, 258; 
vol. ii. p. 28). But there are also references to a 
“di-soueraign” and a “half-soueraigne,” also worth 
ten shillings (vol. i. pp. 8, 90, 162) ; and in the 
2 James I. we read of “a piece of coined gold called 
an Elizabeth double soueraine worth twenty shil- 
lings” (vol. ii. p. 10). B. W. 8. 

[‘*In 1542 sovereigns were coined in value twenty shil- 
lings, which afterwards, in 1550 and 1552, On for 
twenty-four shillings and thirty shillings” (G. ae 
Mx. F, quotes from Phillips's ‘ New W 
of Words’ to a similar effect. } 


Way Berroraat anp Marriace Rinos ARE 
Worn on tae Fourts (7* S. iv. 285).— 
To the passage quoted by your correspondent may 
be added the following remarks from the ‘ Noctes 
Attic’ of Aulus Gellius, x. 10:— 

“ Veteres Graecos anulum habuisse in digito accepimus 
sinistre manus, qui minimo est proximus, Romanos 

uoque homines aiunt sic plerumque anulis usitatos, 
on esse huius rei Apion in libris Agyptiacis hanc 
dicit, quod insectis apertisque humanis corporibus, ut 
mos in Aigypto fuit, quas Greci ‘avaropudc’ appellant, 
repertum est, neruum quendam tenuissimam ab eo uno 
digito, de quo diximus, ad cor hominis pergere ac 
peruenire; propterea non inscitum uisum esse, eum 
potissimum digitum tali honore decorandum, qui conti- 
nens et quasi conexus esse cum principatu 
uideretur.’ 


F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


See the following portion of a rubric in the 
‘Sarum Manual’ of 1506 (Surtees ed. p. 19*) :— 

“Et tunc inserat sponsus annulum pollici sponse 
dicens, In nomine Patris: deinde secundo digito dicens, 
Et Filii: deinde tertio digito dicens, Et Spiritus Sancti : 
deinde quarto digito dicens, Amen, Ibique dimittat 
annulum, quia in medico est quedam vena procedens 
usque ad cor,” 

So ‘York Manual,’ 1509, p. 27 (Surtees). The 
*Rituale Romanum’ (1623) merely says :— 

“ Sponsus acceptum annulum de manu Sacerdotis im- 
ponit in digito annulari sinistra manus sponse, Sacerdote 
— In nomine Patris +, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, 

men. 

But I have understood that in ice the old 
method is still retained, and it doubtless affords 
the true explanation of the fourth finger being the 
ring finger. What is said about the vein is just the 
sort of thing that would be invented later on. Of 
course all the fingers have veins proceeding to the 


The | heart more or less directly, the fourth not more 80 
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than the rest ; but there may have been some mis- 

understanding arising out of the fourth finger having 

nerves continuous with two of the main lines of 

nerve in the arm, and so seeming to have a double 

connexion with the nervous centres, J. T. F. 
Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


. Leowarp Towne 8. iv. 308).—Towne also 
wrote ‘A Treatise on the Rot in Sheep, illustrative 
of the Symptons and the Exciting and Approximate 
Causes.’ He is described on the title-page as 
“Leonard Towne, Chymiss, Newark ; Author of 
‘The Farmer's Directory,’ ‘The Farmer and 
Guide,’ &.” The pamphlet was 
“printed and sold by M. Hage, Stodman 
Street,” Newark, 1823, price sixpence. The 
dedication is dated “‘ Newark, July, 1823.” At 
the end of the pamphlet, on p. 12, is an advertise- 
ment of “The Author's icine for the Rot in 


Sheep. G. F. R. B. 


“He has also written ‘ A Treatise on the Rot in 
illustrative of the Symptoms and the Ex- 
citing and Approximate Causes,’ Newark, 1823, 
8vo. This is the only other work in the British 
Maseum Library written by this gentleman. 
De V. Paren Payrye. 


Frowers §, iv. 387).—Mr. Everarp 
Green has put a very ingenious question, but be- 
fore any one can take it up asa theory the fact must 
be met that in the Middle Ages flower-pots were un- 
known as decorations to altars in the West. I have 
lately, for another purpose, looked over a large 
number of representations of medieval altars, and 
I do not remember one in which flowers are shown 
as a decoration. Mr. Micklethwaite, in his 
valuable paper on ‘ English Parish Churches in the 
Sixteenth Contry, says that the altars were not 
adorned with flowers, but that the clergy sometimes 
wore wreaths. Schwarz and Laib say that flowers 
were first put on the altar in the time of Clement 
VIII. (1592-1605), that is, long after the Reforma- 
tion. If the modern altar flowers be the repre- 
sentatives of ote! Christian fans, one — 
have expected lower - pots to appear mu 
earlier in history. . Wicxnam 


Is there not some mistake here? “ Flabella” 
correspond to the Greek Jem id:a, or fans for driving 
away flies. See Ducange in voce and passages 
cited. King, in his ‘ Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Greek Church in Russia,’ London, 1772, quarto, 
has an engraving at p. 150 of a puridiov with a 


long handle ; and at p. 168 speaks of “the deacon 
taking the fan from the holy altar, and devoutly 
fanning the holy things,” to which he appends a 
note :— 

“ bewidvov, the fan, is an instrument which served 


originally to flies from falling into the cup: but it 


is now made 


in | answer to the inquiry for it 7 


the procession, and therefore used in winter as well as 
summer. In many churches there are two of them; and 
in the procession two boys richly habited carrying t 
one on each side of the cup, though it is then covered, 
waving them as they go along.” 

W. E. 


Proverss on Natrowat Cuaracreristics (7% 
S. iv. 202).—Count R. Paolucci de’ Calboli writes 
me :— 

“ The proverb that England is the ise of women, 
the purgatory of men, and the hell of horses, is, for all 
the Jllustranone Populare may eay, a thoroughly Italian 
proverb (2 italianissimo), It appears in the hitherto un- 
published collection of the erudite Tuscan writer Fran- 
cesco Serdonati, born at Florence about 1550, and sup- 

to have died 1615. In this voluminous 

one copy of which exists in the Barberini Library, Rome, 
and one in the Laurentian Lib: , Florence, and which 
Gino Capponi calls a vast and ill-digested mass, are many 
other jokes in the form of proverbs about England and 
the English. AsI know you are interested in such matters, 
I transcribe two or three of them, and first of all one 
which is most appropriate at the present moment (pa/pi- 
tante di attualita) :— 

“1. ‘Who conquer England should begin with 
Ireland.’* 

“2. Next I put one most flattering to : ‘Fight all 
the world if you will, but take care to keep peace with 


England. 
“3. ‘Hunger in England begins in the horse's 


“4. ‘In colonizing a new country the first building 
erected by a Spaniard would be a church, by a French- 
man a fortress, by an Englishman a beershop.’ 

“5. ‘An Italianized Englishman is a devil incarnate.’ 
Giusti has quoted this from Serdonati in his collection 
without any comment. It certainly does not hold good 
now, when Italianized English people are the most 
cultivated of all. I am inclined to think it may have 
originated in allusion to the English captain Sir John 
Hawkwood (whom we call Acuto), whose predatory bands 
wrought such desolation in Tuscany, and whom the con- 
tempo’ chronicler Gulvano Fiamma calls a son of 
Belial. I may also remark that [just as “ French” and 
« Frenchy ” with a certain class of English opie) 
‘ English ’ held with us, and to some extent still holds a 
place almost synonymous with s(raniero, forestiero, and in 
this sense the proverb might be intended to make allusion 
to any roving and expatriated people.” 

R. H. Busx. 


MISTAKE CONCERNING THE Evcuarist (7™ 8. 
iv. 226, 312).—H. pe B. H. is probably right when 
he says it was “‘unusual to consecrate churches 
under the invocation of the third Person in the 
Holy Trinity.” The ruins of the “ Holy Ghost 
Chapel,” on the north side of the town of Basingstoke, 
will serve to show that there is no rule without an 
exception. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W, 


Source or Parase Sovenr (7 §. iv. 188, 
395).—It may help to trace the original if I men- 
tion that some fifty-three years ago I first heard 


* This affords 
of this proverb t that 


coincidence a much earlier instance 
7% 8. iii, 480, in 
iii, 247, 
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the full phrase on the occasion of a Mrs. Martineau, 
an American, giving a lecture in a theatre, to a 
crowded house, on marriage, her views being those 
of the loose socialistic type. When the lecture 
was over a figure promptly sprang to the foot- 
lights, with a head not soon forgotten, piercing 
dark eyes, and a clear bell-like voice, and, without 
another word, making a grave bow only, rang out, 
with balanced emphasis :— 

Some things the Lady’s said are new, 

And some things she has said are true ; 

But what are true, alas! they are not new, 

And what are new, alas ! they are not true, 
The audience roared and clapped hands, and would 
hear not another word of “ the —— 


I remember my old master, Dr. Bernard, of Cam- 
bridge, telling me that Lessing wrote of Voltaire, 
“ Herr von Voltaire, schrieb viel Gutes; er schrieb 
viel Neues ; nur Schade dasz das Gute nicht neu, 
und das Neue nicht gut ist.” Voltaire retorted, he 
said, with far inferior wit, by calling his antagonist 
le Singe. Epmunp Ranpotpn. 


Famity (7 §. iv. 388),—The 
following evidences relating to this family, extracted 
from the bishop’s transcripts of the registers of 
Sutton, co. Beds., of which parish Edward Stilling- 
fleet was sometime rector, may be of service to 
Mr. :— 

1659, April 5. Mr. Jobn Stillingfleet and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Ludford (Linford mar. 

1660, Feb. 24. Edward, son of Mr. Edward Stilling- 
fleet and Andrea, bapt. 

1662, June 10. Andrea, daughter of Mr. Edw, and 
Andrea Stillingfleet, bapt. 

1663, Nov. 3. Margaret, daughter of Mr. Edw. and 
Andrea Stillingfleet, bapt, Bur, 25 Nov. 

1663, Jan. 11. M’ris Andrea Stillingfleet, bur. 

The registers do not commence till 1690. In the 

*Genealogist’s Guide,’ second edition, I find the 

following pedigrees referred to: “ Stillingfleet, 

Barke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 2 ; Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset,’ 

iii, 404.” F. A. Buaypes. 
Bedford, 


Firing over a Soxprer’s Grave 
(7® 8. iv. 367).—This firing is a salute and mark 
of respect and honour. In his ‘Military Dic- 
tionary ’ (London, 1810) Major James, under the 
heading “ Burials,” enumerates the several degrees, 
which vary according to the rank of the soldier. 
At the funeral of any general officer, from a field- 
marshal to a brigadier, a proportionate number of 
cannon are discharged. At the funeral of regi- 
mental officers, and all men down to a private, 
drummer, and fifer, small arms are fired, the amount 
varying according to their rank in the regiment. 
For farther particulars the author refers to Reid's 
* Military Discipline.’ 

When the practice originated he does not state, 


nor what ceremony there may have been before we 
had a standing army or before the introduction of 
fire-arms. Military archeologists may be able to 
elucidate these points. W. E. Bucxey. 


The symbolism is obvious. The custom wants 
no explanation, any more than the blacksmith’s 
epitaph does :— 

My fire 's out, my iron run, 

My last nail ’s drove, and I am done. 
It wants no more explanation than a royal salute. 
Life is full of “ sound and fury signifying nothing,” 
and the life of a soldier most of all. He seeks “ the 
bubble reputation e’en in the cannon’s mouth,” and it 
is highly appropriate that he should get his epitaph 
from a musket barrel. His empty celebrity is con- 
ferred out of the mouth of that instrument with 
which he would have sent other men to grim 
oblivion. What can be more just? It might bea 
point of curiosity to know how soon after the dis- 
use of bows and arrows the practice was introduced. 

A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Poors Famity (7 §. iv.349,452).— Your corre- 
spondent can find the pedigrees he seeks in the 

arleian MSS. in the British Museum :—Poole, of 
Sapperton, fr. co. Chesh. MSS, 1041, ff. 41, 64b ; 
1191, fo. 37b ; 1543, ff. 33, 74b. Marriages, 1543, 
ff. 50, 54b. Poole, co. Wilts. MSS. 1181, fo. 19b; 
1443, fo. 32b; 5184, p. 13. 8. J. A. S. 


Tae Hatsewett, East Inpiaman §, iv. 
189, 296).—I have “A Sermon preached at Kings- 
ton-upon Thames, on Sunday, February 19, 1786, 
upon the Death of Captain Richard Peirce, Com- 
mander of the Halsewell, East-India-Man ; which 
was lost off the island of Purbeck, on Friday, 
January 6, 1786. By the Rev. Matthew Raine, 
A.M., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
——aneeer by C. Macray, Orange Street, ana 
published by C. Kearsley, Fleet Street, 1786.” 


Ws. Freerove. 
Bury St, Edmunds, 


Pontrerract=Broxen Brinee (7 i. 268 ; 
377; ii. 74, 236, 350, 510 ; iii. 58, 90, 130, 177). 
—Probably this is a blunder of the original trans- 
lator. Some four miles to the south-east of Pom- 
fret, between Wentbridge and Kirk Smeaton, there 
is a Broken Dale (thus spelt on the Ordnance 
maps), which is generally believed to derive its 
name from brock (Anglo-Saxon broc), another 
English word for badger. L, L. K. 

Hull. 


Porsowinc BY MEANS OF THE EvcHaRIstic 
Evements (7" §. iv. 206, 314)—Henry VIL, 
Emperor of Germany, is said to have died from 
this cause at Buonconvento on Aug. 24, 1313. 

Sr. 


| 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 


The Henry Irving Shakespeare. Edited by Hi I 

and Frank A. Marshal . Vol. I. (Blackie & Sons.) 
Amone the innumerable editi of Shakspeare which 
appeal to the bookbuyer, the handsome and scholarly 
edition of which the first volume, edited by Messrs. 
Henry Irving and Frank Marshall, is now issued will 
hold a prominent place. In what constitutes its raison 
d@’étre it appeals less directly to the lover of dramatic 
literature than to the student of the stage. The judg- 
ment and experience of Mr. Irving have been called into 
lay to decide on the passages which may be omitted 
n stage representation or in oral recitation. These are 
indicated by brackets and a slight rippling line down the 
side of the text, which in no way interferes with perusal. 
The pleasure, accordingly, of the reader to whom such 
matters are of no special importance is unbroken, while 
to those to whom the play presents itself from an acting 
point of view the gain is all-important. No passage what- 
ever is, it is needless to say, expurgated or Bowdlerized. 
Adopting #0 near as may be ascertained the order of 
wate, Mr. Marshall includes in his first volume ‘ Love's 
Labour's Lost,’ ‘ The Comedy of Errors,’ ‘ The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,’ ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ and ‘King Henry 
VL,’ part i. In favour of this classification, as against 
the more familiar plan of arranging the plays under 
comedies, histories, tragedies, something may be said, 
while something also may be urged against it. The 
opportunity of tracing the intellectual progress of the 
dramatist is the chief recommendation. Supposing the 
dates to be trustworthy, it would at least oy * to 
follow the marvellous development of that mighty art, 
and see the change from tical prettiness and fancy 
to the ultimate unequalled analysis of human nature. 
The introductions and notes are in every instance by Mr. 
Marshall. In the earlier the literary history and 
the stage history—the latter in many cases very 
scanty, as Mr, Marshall says—are given, and are 
followed by critical remarks, which are wholly Mr. 
Marshall's own, he having purposely abstained from 
quoting the opinion of others. A very few explanatory 
notes on the meanings of words are given at the foot of 
the page. At the close of the play are the general notes, 
which are admirably useful. The information for these 
is, of course, selected from all quarters, the arrangement 
being Mr. Marshall's own. Special features are a list 
of words occurring only in each separate play, and 
& map to illustrate the scene of the action. These are 
welcome, The latter in many plays is of great interest 
and value, Add to these things Mr. Gordon Browne's 
illustrations, which are spirited, and Mr. Irving's all too 
brief essay on ‘Shakespeare as a Playwright,’ and the 
fact that the new edition has strong claims on attention 
is established. Mr. Marshall's general preface is postponed 
until all the volumes are issued. 


Transactions of the Institute of Architects. Vol. III, 
New Series. (9, Conduit Street, W.) 
Tats member of a series of publications of high technical 
value attests the continued improvement of the whole. 
It begins with an ‘ Etude sur Ja Renaissance de la Poly- 
chrémie Monumentale en France,’ by M. P. Sédille, and 
& translation of the same. It is an historical sketch, and 
not a criticism, unless the selection of five examples be 
sufficiently critical. An account of the Ca’ d'Oro, 
Venice, and its polychromatic decorations, by Signor 
G. Boni, bas iar value, because the author, having 
before him the original memoranda of Contarini, for 
whom G. Bon, the architect of the Ca’, worked, together 
with contract notes and other documents, has been 


able step by step to follow the construction and decora- 
tion of the building in a very curious and valuable 
manner. The decorations of gold, ultramarine, i 
oil painting, and marbles are described in a iulee 
way, so that the whole is one of the most interesting 
documents of its kind and age, i.¢., 1430. Contarini 
built for himself. Some capital sketches made in 
France and Italy by Mr. A. B. Mitchell, showing works 
at Reims, Amiens, and Florence, follow the above, and 
are welcome on account of their firm and sound draughts- 
manship, Mr. W. Brindley has supplied good notes on 
‘ Marble, its Uses as suggested by the Past,’ which de- 
serve attention, and are enriched with plates showing 
marble incrustation as employed by the Greeks, Romans, 
and Byzantines, which have attractions for most of us, 
including those who remember W. Burges’s much- 
abused proposal to incrust the interior of St. Paul's with 
coloured marble as the sole meaas of ensuring a per- 
t and splendid polychr tic sch of decoration. 
Mr. W. Simpson's notice of ‘ Mud-Architecture,’ as he met 
with remains of that nature in Persia and other coun- 
tries, ought to be read by all who care for the ancient 
practice of Chaldea, where mud or sun-dried brick 
formed the staple of vast buildings, which survived so 
long as their coatings of glazed tiles were maintained, 
The author accompanied Sir P. Lumsdenand the Afghan 
Boundary Commission in 1884-5, and met with some 
wonderful buildings of mud, a material which is ana- 
logous to Devonshire cob, and of immemorial use. Prof. 
Hayter Lewis's‘ Notes made during Tours in Greece’ 
shows, among other things, that he made inquiries for 
the so-called acoustic pottery in the amphitheatre at 
Epidaurus (the nearest perfect building of its kind) and 
found none, The vase he sketehed on p. 93, taken out of 
Justinian’s dome of the Church of the Chora, Constan- 
tinople, was probably used for lightness, not for sound- 
ing. Mr, Conder continues his t of ‘ Domestic 
Architecture in Japan,’ with illustrations, and, among 
other curiosities, mentions the enormous revolving turn- 
tables of the Japanese theatres, which permit the pre- 
ation of one scene while another is going on. Prof, 

. G, Jackson's sketch of Dalmatian architecture will 
be read with interest by all who have studied the sub- 
ject at | in his recent volume. Historically speaking, 

rhaps the capital paper in this volume is Mr. Wyatt 

‘apworth’s supplementary ‘ Notes on the Superintend- 
ents of English Buildings in the Middle Ages,’ which, 
besides a great maas of curious and well-digested matter, 
casts powerful and fresh light on the position of William 
of Wykeham as an architect, a position Mr. Papworth 
puts in peril, . 

In the preety the author of ‘Greater Britain’ 
continues his edifying comments on ‘The British Army.’ 
Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson, under the head ‘T 
Thames,’ deals with the double subject of water supply 
and drainage. Mr. Edmund Gosse writes upon ‘ Mdile. 
Aiseé,’ and Mr. J. A. Symonds on ‘ The Model.’ Letters 
from Mr. W. H. Mallock and Canon Leigh are also in- 
cluded.—A very controversial number of the Nineteenth 
Century opens with a new anti-Darwinian article by the 
Duke of Argyll. Dr, T. Dunbar Ingram next replies to 
Mr. Gladstone. ‘Catholicity and Reason’ and ‘ Belief 
and Doubt’ follow; and Mr, Arnold Foster, under the 
head ‘Irish Land Purchase,’ answers his critics. Dr, 
Jessopp’s ‘ Doris’ has a pleasant lite flavour. ‘The 
Time it takes to Think’ is a valuable paper. — The 
Century has a series of admirable views of Durham 
Cathedral, taken from many points, and accompanied by 

leasant letterpress; and an illustrated paper on ‘The 

a of Galilee.’ Mr, Brander Matthews sends ‘ Notes 
on Parisian Newspapers.’ ‘ Pictorial Successes of Mr. 
Irving's “ Faust”’ will be accepted with pleasure by 


J 
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English readers. The illustrations have their old and 
known merit.—Like its American competitor, the Hng- 
lish Illustrated hasa paper on ‘The Sea of Galilee.’ The 
author of this is Mr. Laurence Oliphant. Some brilliant 
illustrations are supplied. ‘Ornithology at South Ken- 
sington’ and ‘Coaching Days and Coaching Ways’ are 
also finely illustrated. A double Christmas number of 
this excellent periodical contains no fewer than fourteen 
full-page illustrations.— Macmillan supplies an admirably 
sympathetic paper on Mrs, Craik. Mr. Henry James 
writes on ‘The Life of Emerson,’ and Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, under the heading ‘ Authors in Court,’ shows an- 
other phase of the “calamities of authors.” ‘ Ferguson 
the Plotter’ and ‘Social Oxford’ may be commended. 
—‘The Roman Wall,’ by the Bishop of Carlisle, blends 
easantly in Murray's description and antiquarianism, 
te G. Murray sends ‘ Notes from a Naturalist’s Diary 
in the Tropics,’ and Sir Noel Paton contributes ‘ Night 
Thoughts from Arran.’—Mr. W, J. Lawrence writes in 
the Gentleman's on ‘Stage Ghosts,’ and Mr. Watts on 
‘The Rosicrucian Brotherhood.’ Mr, H. R. Fox Bourne's 
* Anti-Jacobins and Reformers’ and Major Parry’s ‘ Notes 
on Algeria’ are readable.—Mr, Lang in Longman’s is 
entertaining as ever in his ‘At the Sign of the Ship.’ 
Mr. Nathan describes ‘The Gold Fields of Natal,’ and 
A, K. H. B. discusses ‘ Human Incapacity’ well.— Play- 
grounds and Public Gardens’ and ‘ The Channel Islands’ 
are among the subjects discussed in Ali the Year Round. 
—' Trying the Spirits,’ in the CornAill, is an account of 
the amusing experiments with professed spiritualists of 
Dr. Horace Howard Furness, of which an account ap- 
in the Gentleman's. ‘A Health Resort out of 
’ deals with Tannenbében. 


Part III. of Old and New London, by Walter Thorn- 
bury and E. Walford, remaing in the neighbourhood of the 
Temple and Fleet Street, and has full-page illustrations 
of Dr. Johnson's house in the Temple, Oldbourn Hall, 
Shoe Lane, and Serjeants’ Inn.—Our Country, 
Part XXXVI, continues Ripon and Fountains Abbey, 
gris a good picture of the famous abbey, and one of 

pon Minster from the south. It then proceeds to 
Blenheim and Woodstock, both of which are fully illus- 
trated. With a view of Osborne from the sea the Isle of 
Wight is then begun.—Cassell’s Jliustrated Shakespeare, 
Part XXIII., finishes with ‘King John’ and begins 
‘King Richard II,’ Three spirited full-page engravings 
yom wd the former play.— Part XLVII, of the 
Encyclopedic Dictionary carries the alphabet from 
“Lozengeour” to “Manicate.” Very useful are the 
smal! illustrations to words such as “ Macaroni,” “ Lyre- 
bird,” and “ Mandoline.”— Part XIX. of Life and Times 
of Victoria deals with 1871, and has a picture of the 
marriage of Princess Louise, good likenesses of Mr. W. E. 
Forster and Mr, Fawcett, and some representations of 
Thankegiving Day.—The World of Wit and Humour, 
Part I11., has illustrated selections from Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and other writers.— Woman's World has a well 
illustrated paper on ‘ Miss Anderson,’ by the late Mra. 
Craik, and an amusing account of ‘ Hoops,’— Yule Tide, 
the Christmas annual of Messss, Cassell, is in its class 
the most attractive of the season’s productions, 

Part XL1X. of Mr. Hamilton's collection of Parodies 
begins a fifth volume with an exact reprint of the first 
edition of Gray's ‘ Elegy,’ and some ly parodies of the 
poem. 

Mr, Atyrep Howarp bas issued a Succinct Manual 
of Copyright. The publishers are Griffith & Farran. 

A Selection the Poems of Goldsmith has been 
added to aS —— Press series. It has a sym- 
pathetic lightfuil introduction, and many valuable 
notes by Mr. Austin Dobson. . 


CaurcH.—Mr. Arthur Mee, of the South 
Wales Press, Lianelly, is compiling a b of this 
parish church, The material prior to the eighteenth 
century, so far as he can discover, is very scanty, and he 
will be obliged for any information our correspondents 
may be able to convey. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ox all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
—— the —— = such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” = 


E. R: Vyvyan (“Biographical Dictionary of the 
Stage ”’).—Excellent portraits of Burbage and Betterton 
are found in Mr. Lowe’s edition of Dr. Doran’s‘ Annals 
of the Stage,’ reviewed in our columns ante p. 438. An 
oil painting of Betterton as Hamlet is in the Garrick 
Club, One of Burbage is in the Dulwich Gallery, Por- 
traits of Junius Brutus Booth (there is no Lucius in his 
name), in character and otherwise, are found in ‘ The 
Elder and Younger Booth,’ by Asia Booth Clarke, a 
volume of the “ American Actor Series.” A head also 
appears in Mr. Lowe’s Doran.—2. Pal in Romany sig- 
nites “brother.” See Borrow’s ‘ Romano Lavo-Lil.’ 


Joun Newnuao (“Standard or Guidon "’).—The Queen, 
on August 2, 1858, approved of the regiments of Dragoon 
Guards and Dragoons carrying henceforth only one 
standard or guidon, and of the second, third, and fourth 
standards or guidons then in use being discontinued, the 
authorized badges, devices, distinctions, and mottoes 
being in future to be borne on what was then styled the 
royal, or first standard or guidon in the Dragoon Guards 
and Dragoons. Standards in regiments of Hussars and 
Lancers were discontinued in 1534, by order of Wil- 
liam IV. For the differences between standards and 
guidons and the regiments which are entitled to carry 
the one or the other, consult the Queen’s Regulations 
for the Army. 

H. R. Autan.—Shakespeariana is published by the 
Leonard Scott Publishing Company, Walnut St . 
Philadelphia. No London agent is announced, 

J. D. Buttzr.—‘ As in presenti” is from the ‘ Eton 
Latin Grammar,’ a well-known English school-book. 

A. N. (“ Rhyming Dictionary ”)—A ‘ Rhyming Dic- 
tionary,’ by John Walker, was produced in London in 
1775, and has since been frequently reprinted, It is con- 
tinually to be met with on bookstalls, 

8. J.—“I do not like thee Dr. Fell” is a translation 
by the facetious Tom Brown, 1663-1704, of an epigram 

Martial. 

8. Entire by Brewers ”’).—-The 
exp on of this you send us from a newspaper is given 
in‘ N, & Q.,’ 1" 8, ix, 235. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


MR. "MOBERLY BELL'S NEW 
WORK ON EGYPT. 


FROM PHARAOH TO FELLAH. 


oO. F. MOBERLY mg Author of * Egyptian Finance,’ 


dives and Pashas,” With upwards of 130 Ilus- 
trations by G. Montbard, ‘camaas by C. Barbant. Orown 
4to. cloth gilt edges, 16s. 


A faithful and interesting account of + in the 
Abbey in the days of Richard I. 


WESTMINSTER CLOISTERS: 
THE STORY OF A LIFE’S AMBITION. 
By M. BIDDER. [Illustrated and Initial 
Letters. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


“More often than not historical ue are feeble and 
repellent, but this isa ene, exception. Tone, thought, 
and language are alike good."—Literary Churc urchman. 


AT THE LIBRARIES,—A BOOK THAT Is 
SURE T0 BE READ WITH SPECIAL 
INTEREST AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


ETHNE. 


Truthfu! Historie of the Great and Final Settlement 
of ae ee On by Oliver Cromwell, and certain other Noteworthy 
Events, from the Journals of Ethne O'Connor and of Roger 
Standfast, Captain in the Army of the Commons of England. 
Edited by Mrs. E. M. FIELD, Author of ‘ Mixed Pickles,’ 
*The Wa ther,” ‘A Peck of Troubles,’ &c. With Etched 
Frontispiece and Title-Page. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 


TEN YEARS IN MELANESIA. 


the Rev. ALFRED PENNY, 4. With Chart and 
justrations by the Author and H. J. Rhodes, Crown 8vo. 
fancy cloth boards, 5s. 
“A most interesting and charmingly written description 
of Melanesian life.”— Mali Gazette. 
“ A distinct contribution to our knowledge of > ~—¥ 
Saturday Review. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS BY T. PYM. 


VERY SHORT STORIES 
VERY SHORT WORDS. 


By the Hon. EMMELINE E. PLUNKET, Author of 
errie Games in Rhyme,’ &c. In Large Type, square l6mo. 
tancy cloth boards, ls. 6d. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PLAIN WORDS,’ &c. 
THE BALLAD OF THE 
CHORISTER BOY. 


the Right Rev. WALSHAM HOW, D.D. With 
ions by H. J. A. Miles and Border Decorations by 
E. C. Gardner. Hiustrated cover, gilt edges, ls. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The BOY HERO. ls. 6d. 
“ A pathetic story, founded on fact.”—Spectator, 
** The illustrations are very well drawn.” 
Saturday Review. 


“WAS LOST and IS FOUND.” Is. 6d. 
really ballad, artistically, yet grace- 


Weits Ganpyer, Darton & Co, 
Paternoster Buildings, London. 


EWICK 


Profusely 
A few copies of the Large (demy qua Pages) 

Paper Editions, in sheets, or fait bound, or belt 
‘k green moroceo, new remain unsold. Very suitable for a Christmas 


Two to Seven Guineas. Liberal Cash discounts. 
ANDREW REID, Publisher, Newcastle- 


Published by Subscription. Price Three Guineas, 
Det ORDINARY of BRITISH ARMORIAIS: 


ascertained. B: th 
ee ted from p. 696 14 the late A. W. MORANT, hen” 


In 1,195 pages Svo, double columas, to bind in 1 or 2 vols. 
Address Mr. W. PAPWORTH, 33, Bloomsbury-street, W.C. 


ICKERING & CHATTQO, 
ASHTON'’S NEW 
The VOIAGE and TRAVAYLE Of SIR JOHN 
IL Knigh h: toward 
Hierusalem, of Inde, with. 
100 printed, 11, 10s, 
‘maby, want, as obits has not bogs 
pe : ie baraly 3 of 
A NEW EDITION OF BLAKE'S POEMS. 
The POEMS of WILLIAM BLAKE. Comprisi 
Songs of I together 
Sketches, and some Poems not in any 


19mo. cloth, 2s, 
e songs only require to be known a be loved with o tenderness 


aod enthusiasm which it is not given to 
Pickering & Chatto, 66, Haymarket, 5.W. 
PRIZES and NEW YEAR'S 


Ye MAIDEN and MARRIED LIFE of “MARY 
CHERRY and VIOLET. Fifth Edition. 


CLAUDE the COLPORTEUR. Third Edition. 
A OSLs PURPOSE NOBLY WON. Third 
tion. 


PROVOCATIONS of MADAME PALISSY. 
Fourth Edition. 


MORES HOUSEHOLD. Sixth Edition. 
ROPER & DROWLEY, 2, Ludgate-bill. 


NOW READY, 


A most useful book of reference for JOURNALISTS, 
LITERARY MEN, and ACROSTICIANS, 


Containing over 60,000 References. 
CONCORDANCE to the POETICAL 
WORKS OF WILLIAM COWPER. 
Compiled by JOHN NEVE. 

Royal 8vo. cloth, 12. 1s. 


London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SE VINGTON, 
Gt, Dunstan's House, 
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GOMERSET RECORD SOCIETY. 
olume, + Calendar of Bishop Drokensford’s 
Subscriptions received, and information given, by the Rev. J. A. 
BENNETT, South Cadbury Rectory, Bath. 


In crown 8vo. 68. cloth lettered, 


ANTED COPIES of NOTES anv QUERIES, 
Obancerylane, 


YPE. BITING .—Authors’ MSS., 


pr2n OMINA ; or, the Etymology of the Principal 
Christian Names of Great Britain Ireland. 
By Dr. CHARNOCK, F.8.A., Author of * Verba Nominalia.” 
London: TRUBNER & CO. 57 and 59, Ludgate-bill. 


LIBRARY. 


yus INDEX 


Edited by W. P. W. PHILLIMORE, M.A. B.C.L. 
ents have been made to issue a fasciculus of Indexes to the 
lish Records, with separate meee. This will furnish, 

Tria emall expense, a key to the princi; Feels ih Records. The official 
“ reference "’ to the Records is also ed. The First Series will consist 
of the following Indexes, with official references :— 
1, CHANCERY PROCEEDINGS, BILLS and ANSWERS, 1625-1649. 
2. ROYALIST COMPOSITION PAPERS, Series I. and II. 
3. “SIGNET” INDEXES, forming a KEY to the PATENT ROLLS, 


1584-1 
4. NORTHAMPTONSHIRE and RUTLAND WILLS, 1510-1652. 


annum, 
subscription lls. 6d. post free. 
Part I. will be ready on 15th December 
London : CHARLES J. CLARK, 4, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. 


Gratis on application, 


CHAPTER from the BOOK called the 
INGENIOUSGENTLEMAN DON pl dela MANCHA, 
by some mischance has not till now been pri 


GEORGE REDWAY, York-street, ill 


Now ready, Eighth Edition, price Sixpence, 
[THE SEABOH for a EFUBLISHER; 


W.H.BRER @ 00. 33, , Covent-garden. 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 


Libraries Purchased, Arranged, Catalogued, and Valued. 
2%, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


IBLIOPHILE.—NEW CATALOGUE of 
RARE BOOKS by Collector. 
KERR & N, Queen-street, Glasgow. 


M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 
ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode of 
“Publisere Estimates on behalf of 
Transfer of Literary y caref aighent conducted. Safe Opinions 
obtained. years’ experience. references. Consulta- 
tion free.—la, Paternoster-row, B.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 
IRKBEC 


Valuables; the of ot Dividends, and 

Coupons ;, and the Purchase and fale of 8 & Shares. and 
juities. Letters of Credi Notes 


an 
ALMANAC K, with particulary post 
Buok 


ALLEN’S 
PORTMANTEAUS, 


37, STRAND, LONDON. 
STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 
OVERLAND TRUNKS. 
GLADSTONE BAGS, &o, 
Illustrated Catalogues free. 


Discoun 
10 per 
PRIZE MEDALS FOR 


SILVER FITTINGS, £5 5. GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 
AND UPWARDS. 


| te 
DRESSING | @ 


BEAND and CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


ATALOGUE (52 pp.) of HERALDIC, ANTI- 
QUARIAN, and FINE aRT BOOKS, Oruikshank, Drama, &&., 
nearly 300 items from the Lib of the late 
Tucker, Somerset Herald. Post free on app! te U. MAGGS, 
188, Church-street, Paddington-green,} London, W. 


Sours. RESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


York and GAME PIES ; also 


HISTORY, Topography, and kindred 


post free. NRY a ‘opographical 
47, Leicester-square, London. wo 


Now ready, post free, 70 pages, 
ATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS on 


Constitutional, Colonial, and 
= al, Civil, Ecele- 


RICHARD AMER, WC. 


UPTON’S SECOND-HAND BOOK CATA- 
LOGUES, No. XII. and XIIL., comprising Works of General 
ference, Curious and Kare Works on the Uceult Sciences, Boxiana, 
fe. Wiil be sent post free on All should send 
for these Catalogues.—Address J. & A. LUPTON. Booksellers, Burnley. 


Nees 37 and 39 (late 4 and 5), Timber Hill. 
wont: B. Old few of Chi) 
Pictures 


JSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


"TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


SPECIALTIES for INVALIDS, 
Caution.—Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


HoLlLoway's PILLS.—Pure Blood.—When 
the blood is pure, its circulation calm and equable, and the 
nerves well strung, we are well. These Pills possess a marvellous 
power in securing these essentials of health by regul: 


tion, or worried oy nervous fancies, or new — #. pains. They correct 
—— dispel sick headache, quicken the action of A 

teratives and gentle aperients. The weak 
delicate ~~ > take tb — without fear. Holloway’s Pills are eminently 
serviceable to irritable, as they raise the 
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THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on pRrcerss. 
able on demand. TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CU RENT 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


NOW READY, 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 36s, 
Thestented Béltion (a Presentation RICHARD F. BURTON, K.C.M.G.: 


HIS EARLY, PRIVATE, AND PUBLIC LIFE 


SPRINGHAVEN: With an Account of his Travels 


and Explorations gathered 
By BD. BLACKMORE, By FRANCIS HITCHMAN, 
Author of * Lorna Doone. Author of The Public Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield,’ &e, 
With 64 Illustrations by Alfred Parsons and F. Barnard. 
at Chiswick hand- 
Square demy 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s. mnade 
“e 
too song for application 10 nome pa ‘spring | THE LIFE OF MRS. GODOLPHIN, 
. The story is among the author's <eten 
ft tse most invigorating — Illustrated London News. By JOHN EVELYN, of Wootton, 
New Edition. 


NEW AND EXCITING STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE WRECK OF THE GROSVENOR,’ &c. Edited by EDWARD HARCOURT, Eaq, 


THE FROZEN PIRATE. 


“The story is told in a style yet most winning and 


2 vols. crown Svo. cloth, 12s. present 
WILLIAM I. AND THE GERMAN | HE BOY TRAVELLERS ON 
EMPIRE. ; 
A BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL SKETCH. CONGO: 
Adventures of Two Youths in s Journey with Henry M 
By G. BARNETT SMITH. Stanley “ through the Dark Continent.” 
By Colonel THOMAS W. KNOX, 
DIGGING, SQUATTING 
AND PIONEERING LIFEINTHE| 
NORTHERN TERRITORY OF NEW GAMES OF PATIENCE. @ 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. By Lady ADELAIDE CADOGAN. 
By Mm. DOMINIC DALY. Containing Thrty-tour New Games, tnctoding 
Jubilee Game.” With 


1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
4to. cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE QUEEN. 
NEEDLEWORK AS ART. 
By LADY MARIAN ALFORD. 
Reproductions of Ancient Needlework. NORTH AGAINST SOUTH. 


Price One Guinea. Very numerous Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 10s, 64, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street. 


TWO NEW WORKS BY JULES VERNE. 


THE CLIPPER OF THE CLOUDS. 


Tilustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
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